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A SOCIOLOGICAL VIEW OF SOVEREIGNTY. 
CHAPTER I. 
INTRODUCTION. 

TRE standpoint from which sovereignty is examined is 
usually that of philosophy, law, or political science. The phil- 
osopher seeks the fundamental and general principle in the 
nature of man and the universal on which sovereignty is based. 
This principle always includes the ultimate purpose, the reason, 
the logical and rational end, to be met by the state. The view 
is moral, and may be called the moral-philosophical view of 
sovereignty. Schopenhauer, for example, defines the state as 
“the work of reason that mounts from the one-sided and per- 
sonal to the collective point of view, whence it discerns the 
fundamental unity of man, and recognizes that in the total of 
humanity the pleasure of inflicting wrong is always defeated and 
swallowed up by the suffering which is necessarily correlative 
thereof. . . . . The substitution for individualistic egoism of a col- 
lective or corporate egoism of all.” 

The lawyer, on the other hand, has a practical problem 
before him, namely, to decide between two claimants for control 
over a definite thing or person. He looks, therefore, for an ulti- 
mate human authority which has final power over both the liti- 
gants, and then for any expression of will, opinion, or preference, 
which has been laid down by this authority, applicable to the 
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particular case in court. He, therefore, goes no farther than the 
analysis of Austin,’ who says: 

If a determinate human superior, vof in a habit of obedience to a 
like superior, receives habitual obedience from the bulk of a given 
society, that determinate superior is sovereign in that society. 

The position of its other members toward that determinate superior 
is a state of subjection, or a state of dependence. 


In political science there are three phases of sovereignty 


usually examined—the nature of sovereignty, its location in the 
body politic, and the particular action of sovereign authorities. 
The nature of sovereignty is strictly a problem of philosophy 
and sociology, and underlies, rather than constitutes, political 
science. Whether the state be based on contract, on force, or 
on the general will, these are the philosophical and sociological 
foundations of political science. The latter is properly limited 
to the problem of the location of sovereignty and the action of 
the authorities. The standpoint here is the same as the legal, 
but the view is widened by a comparative study of constitutions, 
and of the practical utility or expediency of state interference in 
particular fields, such as the family, the church, property, and 
morals. 

A sociological view of sovereignty should take the two stand- 
points, analysis and development. In the analysis of govern- 
ment its true nature is to be determined, the state is to be 
distinguished from other institutions, and both sovereignty and 
the state are to be directly established upon the observed nature 
of man in society. This is something less than philosophical 
analysis, which includes also the purpose of the state as 
conceived by the philosopher. The sociologist, as such, is not 
concerned with the moral end of the state— with the goal to be 
attained — but with its actual qualities, and its concrete relations 
to other institutions. He deals, not with the zdea of sovereignty, 
but with the concept, the idea being, in the words of Coleridge,? 
“that conception of a thing which is given by a knowledge of 


* Lectures on Jurisprudence (London, 1873), Vol. I, p. 226. 
* Complete Works, Vol. VI, p. 30. See also article by C. M. PLatT in Political 


Science Quarterly, Vol. X, p. 292. 
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its ultimate aim.”” The psychology of the sociologist is histori- 


cal, rather than moral. Analysis with him, therefore, is neces- 
sarily based on evolution, and adheres to the lines of actual 
development which history shows to have occurred. This is 
the second standpoint in a sociological view of sovereignty. 
Development is differentiation. In primitive society, sovereignty 
and its institution, the state, were blended homogeneously with 
all the other psychic motives and social institutions. Sociology 
traces the gradual separation of institutions out from the mass, 
holding fast, however, to their persistent unity in the one social 
organism. Thus analysis and development are inseparable. In 
this way sociology lays foundations for political science based on 
sovereignty, as well as for other social sciences based each on 
its peculiar psychic principles. Society precedes the state just 
as it precedes the family, the church, the corporation, the politi- 
cal party. It also unites all of these as a tree unites its branches. 
Sociology must discover both the laws of development and the 
basis of union, as found in the nature of the institutions them- 
selves and in the psychology of the individual, who is, at one 
andthe same time, a member of each. In the following chapters 
social institutions and their psychic bases are first analyzed, for 
the sake of definition, and then analysis and development are 
carried side by side. 


CHAPTER II. 
INSTITUTIONS. 


In all human societies individual caprice is bounded by defi- 
nite limits. These are the usages and laws which prescribe 
accepted modes of dealing with one another. In early society 
customs, usages, conventions, ceremonies, guide each person 
rigidly in his dealings with others. In advanced societies statu- 
tory law lays down certain general rules of conduct within which 
a large range of personal choices is opened, and reliance is 
placed on the right character and the personal beliefs and desires 
of the individual to hold him to tolerant treatment of his fellows. 
These definite and acce>ted modes of mutual dealing, handed 
down from generation to generation, and shaping each individual, 
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are institutions. The principal institutions with which we are 
here concerned are the state, the church, industrial property 
(tools, slaves, lands), business corporations, and_ political 
parties. 

Institutions are not mechanical organizations imposed from 
without, but are definite modes according to which persons deal 
with one another. This will appear when we examine the three- 
fold aspect of each institution corresponding to a threefold 
relationship of the individual to society. An institution has, 
first, a body of accepted beliefs, which color and shape the indi- 
vidual’s desires from infancy ; second, a group of material prod- 
ucts, designed to satisfy these desires; third, an organization 
which sets the allignment of individuals toward one another. 

The beliefs which hover about an institution are the social 
atmosphere, the “‘social mind,” related thereto. They are the 
traditional estimates and valuations, expressed and transmitted 
in some form of language, which a society or a class ascribes to 
the institutional relationships involved. The word “belief,” the 
German Glauéen, is derived from the Gothic ubs, galaubjan, ‘to 
hold dear, or valuable, or satisfactory.”” Its Anglo-Saxon kin is 
leof,** love.” * Belief is the active part of our nature. It is related 
to will. We believe a thing when we accept it and are willing 
to act upon it.’’* The child is born and begins to grow as a 
plastic, homogeneous group of desires and activities urging him 
in all directions. He comes in contact with parents at home, 
policemen in the street, teachers in school and church, workers 
in shop and factory, and his homogeneous desires are drawn out 
and distinguished from each other by each several group of 
fellow-men. He learns the language of each institution. His 
innate but incoherent aptitudes and likinys are thus given shape 
and particular expression. His mind fits into these social beliefs, 
and he learns to believe and act more or less spontaneously and 
appropriately in each institution. Social beliefs, giving shape to 
personal desires, are, therefore, the moving forces from which 
institutions get their life. In everyday language equivalent but 

*W. B. PARKER, “ The Psychology of Belief,” Popular Science Monthly, Vol. LI, 
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different terms are employed for the various institutions, referring 
each to the peculiar activity of each. The family is based on 
domestic “affection,” denoting sexual and parental love. The 
state and political parties are based on political ‘‘ principles” or 
“opinions,” denoting the common feeling of class or national 
aims and hopes. The church is based on religious “ beliefs” and 
ethical opinions, denoting conscience, or the feeling of guilt, and 
the feeling of dependence upon a mysterious but perfect power 
governing nature and society. Industrial property and corpora- 
tions are based on “self-interest,” the sense of coming wants, 
the “ effective desire of accumulation,” the love of work. There 
are other minor institutions, such as schools, ‘‘sociables,”’ chari- 
table associations, etc., which are further differentiations, or cross- 
ings, of the major ones, and do not have a sufficiently distinct 
psychic basis to warrant attention in this brief discussion. 

It is not difficult in advanced societies to mark off the several 
mental qualities of the individual, as above, seeing that each has 
expressed itself in a clean-cut institution. Indeed, to several of 
these institutions special social sciences have been erected. But 
in primitive society these mental qualities were blended and 
fused. Single passions and desires did not stand out alone in the 
mind of the hordes-man, because he had no institutions to develop 
them separately. His mind was homogeneous like his society. 
Religious, political, sexual, industrial activities were all con- 
cerned with the same small number of fellow-men; no definite 
times in the day or year were set apart for each; the same tools 
and weapons were used in each; there was the same headship 
and subordination. The homogeneous blending of institutions 
was reflected in the homogeneous blank of his mind. But with 
the civilized man social institutions are both the condition and 
expression of self-consciousness. The large field of distinct per- 
sonal choices which they open up deepens the sense of respon- 
sibility and personality. This it is that distinguishes belief from 
desire. Belief is more than desire, yet it is based on desire. 
Belief is the form, desire the substance, of the psychic life. The 
pressure of the social group is the education which gives shape 
to the innate desires and capacities of each individual, bringing 
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them out into definiteness, making them susceptible to the sug- 
gestions of public opinion, and thus fitting each person for mem- 
bership in each institution to the extent of which he is capable. 
These become his beliefs. Desire is common to men and ani- 
mals. Belief is only for self-conscious beings. The sexual pas- 
sion, without social education, ends only in animal-like pairing ; 
but with the social beliefs of right and wrong, love of home, 
respect for women, hope for children, it forms the psychic basis 
of the social institution, the family. Hunger leads animals to 
seize and destroy their prey; but with the social beliefs of right 
and wrong, regard for others, love of work, provision for the 
future, it becomes the basis of the institution of property in 
material things. Religious and political beliefs have but the 
weakest germ of desire in animals, but in man they form his most 
powerful motives. Social beliefs, therefore, are the psychic foun- 
dation of each institution. They furnish the basis in the affections 
of each person which alone makes possible his responsiveness to 
the appeals of those with whom he must coéperate. The insti- 
tution in which he finds himself is both the cause and effect of 
his beliefs. Every enduring socio-psychic motive or belief builds 
about itself a form of social organization. Sexual and parental 
love envelops itself with the institution of the family ; conscience 
and belief in moral perfection, with the church; class interest, 
with political parties; the love of work, with industrial property 
and business corporations; and so on. It might be thought that 
the ethical motive-—— which may be defined as the longing for a 
demands an exception to 


more perfect relationship with others 
this statement. There is, indeed, no e¢hica/ institution separate 
from other institutions, because the ethical motive tends in time 
to diffuse itself through all institutions and to modify their 
structure. The exception is only apparent. The ethical motive, 
in so far as it really leads to action, is identical with a religious 
belief in a perfect unseen ruler and a perfect society, and with 
the consciousness of guilt which a violation of that belief pro- 
vokes.'. The fact that it tends to modify other institutions is not 
peculiar to the religious belief. The psychic principles which 


*See below, chap. ix. Right. 
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constitute the bases of the state, the family, political parties, 
thesame. The differentiation of institutions is not their isolation. 
They all continue to act organically, each upon the other, through 
the interaction of the beliefs and desires peculiar to each. 

While the beliefs of each person are the product of his 
desires and his social education, and, consequently, are the mark 
which self-consciousness adds to desire, they are, at the same 
time, like desires, satisfied only through some form of the mate- 
rial of nature. No matter how ethereal and elevated the belief, 
it, like all things human, is a part of nature. ‘ Life, in all its 
manifestations,” says Spencer, “inclusive of intelligence in its 
highest form, consists in the continuous adjustment of internal 
relations to external relations.’’' But this adjustment is differ- 
ent for beliefs from that for desires. Desires are satisfied by 
the raw material of nature. But nature’s products are irregular, 
inadequate, and, for the higher wants, wholly lacking. Nature’s 
material must be worked over by human thought and labor tor 
the purpose both of creating and of satisfying human desires 
and beliefs. This the economists call the production of wealth. 
It is an essential part of that social education, above described, 
whereby the individual’s self-consciousness is evoked and his 
beliefs are given form. It is also the means for satisfying these 
desires and beliefs when once evoked. “ In consumption,” says 
Hegel, “it is chiefly human products and human efforts that are 
used up.” Now, each social institution has its own peculiar 
social product which forms its material basis. The activity of 
individuals associated in each institution is concerned with the 
production and consumption of this physical material. The 
industrial and business institutions are preéminently devoted to 
the production of material things to be consumed in the other 
institutions. But the others also first add their own peculiar 
increment of usefulness and value before consumption takes 
place. Religion has its fetiches, idols, temples, its host and relics, 
whose worth proceeds from the touch and word of the holy 
priest, answering to the faith of the believers. The family has 
its keepsakes and heirlooms, but especially its food, clothing, 


First Principles, p. 25. 
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shelter, which bind wife and children te the fate and service of 
the bread-winner. The state has its naval and military equip- 
ment, its prisons and gallows, its tax proceeds, which compel 
obedience. Political parties depend for their control on a piece 
of ballot-paper, which in the hands of the managers carries the 
fate of candidates, of large business interests, of masses of the 
people. In each of these institutions this material basis is partly 
the object for the production of which the institution exists and 
partly the tie that holds its members together. Common to 
them all is the vital fact that each institution controls and dis- 
penses, in the form of wages, salaries, intcrest, profits, charity, 
friendship, love, punishment, or reward, the food and subsist- 
ence of those whose work is specialized in each. This is in part 
the basis of the third aspect of institutions, their organization. 

Theories of the organization of society and institutions have 
been largely shaped by the biological analogy. Leaving this 
aside, if possible, and looking directly at the facts, we see that the 
so-called division of labor in society consists in a specialization 
of individuals for the purposes of each institution. Those whose 
interests are merged in one institution draw their subsistence 
and support from individuals who are specialized in the other 
institutions. Consequently a twofold relationship of its mem- 
bers arises, first as a unity, with reference to other institutions, 
and, second, as individuals, with reference one to another. The 
unity of an institution is its capacity for joint action in Gealing 
with other individuals and institutions. It acts as one; its 
members settle their differences; it has a single will. This 
gives energy and power. Common beliefs and desires are the 
vitalizing, active force within the institution. Material products 
represent its command over nature. Organization gives it unity 
and command over society. 

Within the institution this unity is maintained in one of two 
ways, by mastery or by partnership. If the will of one man is the 
absolute will of the institution, the relationship is mastery. The 
will of others is not consulted. This is, however, seldom the 
case, and, to the extent that concessions are made to the likes 
and dislikes of subordinate members, partnership ensues. 
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Perfect partnership would be that relationship wherein the 


wishes of each and every member agree in every respect with the 
executed will of the whole. This also seldom, if ever, occurs. 
Majority rule is usually the nearest approach. In perfect partner- 
ship each individual would have a veto on all the others, and con- 
sequently there could be no unity of the institution except with 
such mutual concessions as would unite them all on a single 
course of action.” In so far as this ideal of perfect partnership is 
approached, it follows that mutual concessions must be brought 
about by mutual persuasion. Motives of all kinds are appealed 
to, and especially the motives dependent upon the common 
beliefs and desires peculiar to the institution. In the church it 
is the common faith to which appeal is made; in the family it is 
parental and sexual love; in industry it is self-interest and love 
of work; in the state it is patriotism; in the political party it is 
class-interest. To the extent that mastery supersedes partner- 
ship, coercion takes the place of persuasion. The veto is taken 
away from certain members, who thereby become subordinate, 
and united action is brought about, not solely through appeals to 
their beliefs and desires, but also through suppression of the 
same, 

The foregoing shows briefly the threefold relation of the 
institution to the individual; first, as his teacher, shaping his 
character through education and persuasion in the form of beliefs ; 
second, as his fellow-worker, fashioning nature into material 
products to satisfy these beliefs; third, as his arbiter, assigning 
his place in the social organization. Each institution is thus an 
organic union of beliefs, material products, and organization. 
This analysis will reappear in the following chapters, and will be 
amplified and illustrated. 

CHAPTER III. 
PRIVATE PROPERTY. 
Comparing the use of force by human beings with that by 
animals, there are the following points of difference: The 
* This was the arrangement in the Iroquois Confederacy and among American 


Indians generally; consequently military enterprises had to be undertaken usually 
under private initiative. 
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animal either drives others away, or seizes directly upon its prey 
by its own physical equipment and devours it at once for imme- 
diate gratification or self-preservation. Man, on the contrary, 
besides this animal exercise of force, also preserves, and even 
multiplies, the objects of his coercion for future gratification or 
service, and holds physical force in reserve as a means of com- 
pelling obedience to his commands. In the one case force is 
temporary, repellent, or destructive for present appetite, and 
essentially physical. In the other case force is enduring, appro- 
priative, preservative, providing for future wants, and only con- 
ditionally physical. In the animal we have force fer se, generic 
force, the competitive struggle for life by beings pressed on 
by desire. In man we have the same kind of force with the 
same motives, but it is postponed, reserved, economized, and 
made a means to lasting advantage. The difference suggests a 
psychic difference. 

Those sociologists who have made distinct quest for the 
psychic basis of society have either contented themselves with 
an empiric classification of motives and desires, each of which is 
asserted to underlie some particular social phenomenon or insti- 
tution, or they have attempted to designate that peculiar psychic 
bond which underlies the single fact of association. The former 
group would seem to lack the true scientific sense, which always 
seeks unity in a single underlying principle, and the latter group 
have falsely narrowed the field of their science. If sociology is 
a science underlying and unifying all the social sciences, then it 
must furnish the psychic as well as biologic basis for all the 
social sciences. Political science, jurisprudence, and religion 
must have a psychic basis as well as economics and the science 
of the family. Spencer, in so far as he touches the problem, 
finds the enduring psychic basis in altruism ; ‘‘ Christian”’ sociolo- 
gists find it in love; Giddings practically agrees with them 
when he finds it in consciousness of kind; Ward finds a double 
basis, desire and intellect; Tarde, desire and belief. Other 
writers, like Durkheim, Novicow, De Greef, do not seek the 
psychic basis proper, but the social modes of its operation 


(imitation, social pressure, conflict, force yielding to contract). 
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In none of these efforts do we find the psychic basis of coer- 
cion; or, rather, in none of them do we find that unifying psychic 
principle which includes alike love, belief, desire, and coercion. 
Without entering here into the province of the psychologist, we 
may simply assert that the distinctive characteristic of man is 
self-consciousness, and that this includes, in an organic whole, all 
the contributing psychic facts above mentioned. Man is pre- 
eminently self-conscious, and since he finds in society both the 
external factor for developing self-consciousness and the field 
for its manifold exercise when developed, we can assert that the 
psychic basis of society is nothing less than the entire psychic 
unity of man, self-consciousness. While psychologists demon- 
strate in detail this conclusion, we are to trace its social work- 
ings, here particularly in the single aspect of coercion. 

Self-consciousness implies not merely feeling, but, especially, 
knowledge of self. Such knowledge is, however, at the same time 
knowledge of others and of the world about. It is the knowl- 
edge and conviction of an enduring ego, having a past, a present, 
and a future, in the midst of a changing and passing environ- 
ment. But this environment contains the essential means of 
the ego's life and happiness. Wherever there is a permanent 
scarcity of particular objects which constitute these means, the 
self-conscious person recognizes his dependence upon them, and 
these objects then come to have a conscious value to him. In 
other words, he believes, on account of their scarcity, that they 
are worthy of acquisition and retention for the sake of the pres- 
ent and future services they afford him. When man, in his 
evolution from the animal, reaches this stage, he begins to appro- 
priate and save certain things which he formerly neglected or 
destroyed. First are probably fetiches; then rude tools, mere 
sticks; then wild animals, like the dog, which he takes young 
and domesticates. Here is the first bud of self-consciousness. 
For centuries he gets no farther than this. But with slow 
improvement in weapons and tools, and with the resulting 
increase of population, a ncw object of appropriation is forced 
upon him. 


There is disagreement among sociologists as to the exact 
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nature of the primitive human family and the order of its evolu- 
tion. It seems, however, that with the lowest races monogamy 
is the rule. But this is the rule with the highest apes,’ and it 
cannot, therefore, be based on a strictly human element. Such 
monogamy is the outcome of mere instinctive natural selection. 
It is not a permanent union, but a temporary alliance holding 
through the infancy of the offspring. The monogamic pair 
lives an isolated life. With the increase of population and the 
increasing struggle for existence, larger groups are formed, and 
natural selection preserves the endogamous clan or tribe with 
its rigid rules of marriage. In such a state the women and 
children belong to no particular man. The principle of self- 
consciousness had not yet entered the institution of the family. 
But when we come to wife-capture, wife-purchase, and polygamy, 
we have individual appropriation of women. This is the true 
beginning of the human family as distinguished from the animal 
pairing or the endogamous hordes, for it is based on self-conscious- 
ness. Westermark mentions several reasons why a man may desire 
to possess more than one wife, such as freedom from periodical 
continence, attraction for female youth and beauty, taste for 
variety, desire for offspring, wealth, and authority. The wife 
whom he has captured is his own, her children are his, and with 
them he is freed from the kinship bond of the clan, and stands 
out in his own right as an individual. 

McLennan’s theory of the rise of exogamy ? brings out more 
clearly the economic basis of the self-conscious family. He 
finds the introduction of exogamy to coincide with the increas- 
ing practice of female infanticide, resulting, as it does, in a 
scarcity of women. The term “exogamy” with him is appar- 
ently equivalent to wife-capture, and this should be borne in mind 
by his critics, who find exogamy along with the matriarchate. Wife- 
capture and wife-purchase doubtless crept in gradually, like the 
private appropriation of weapons and animals, unnoticed by the 
clan ; but because it increased the power of the stronger and led 
to slavery and chieftainship, it forced recognition and supplanted 

*WESTERMARK, Zhe History of Human Marriage, pp. 12-17. 


2 Studies in Ancient History, pp. 74 f. 
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the pre-human instinctive pairing. Slavery followed as tne cap- 


ture and appropriation of men; thus constituting, with polyg- 
amy, the patriarchate; and, finally, with increased population 
and agriculture, the conquest of territory and the establish- 
ment of feudalism completed the extension of self-consciousness 
through all the institutions of society. 

It may be objected that man had become fully self-conscious 
long before the appearance of feudalism, and even before 
slavery or polygamy, and that, therefore, we should not look to 
social institutions as the peculiar expression of that capacity. 
The objection is not sound, for self-consciousness ranges from 
the child to the adult, from the idiot to the genius, and it reaches 
its highest development only with the appearance of a social 
environment fitted to give it expression. In fact, it is not until 
long after the establishment of feudalism, and when the bonds 
of custom are broken, that we find the generally accepted type 
of self-consciousness, the reflective, introspective philosopher. 
The earlier self-consciousness which originated social institu- 
tions was merely empiric, imitative, habitual, phenomenal, tak- 
ing itself as a matter of course, and not inquiring into its own 
essence. It could, therefore, expand and deepen only as it found 
the social occasion, and this occasion was that gradual increase 
of population and improvement in the production of wealth 
which forced upon individuals the recognition of scarcity in suc- 
cessive fields of life as a determining factor in the struggle for 
existence. Scarcity is a relative situation. Private property in 
land could not be thought of until land came to be scarce and 
its possession a condition of survival. So with private property 
in men, women, children, and tools. It is increased density of 
population that brings into consciousness the element of scarcity 
in the several fields of human activity one after the other, and 
upon this consciousness private appropriation is built at once, 
thus setting the foundation for social institutions.’ All social 


*In an original and discerning discussion on “ The Beginnings of Ownership,” 
in the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY, 1898, Dr. Veblen makes the distinction 
between “economic” property and that “quasi-personal ” fringe of material things 
which the primitive man conceived as accompanying his own personality, and 


which had not yet come to have economic value to him. 
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institutions originated as private property; this differentiates 
human from animal society ; private property is the social expres- 
sion of the highest unity of man, self-consciousness. 

Contrary to this view is the opinion of Professor Giddings, 
who, in noticing that McLennan affirms polyandry to have been 
the first marriage sanctioned by group opinion, sets up the cri- 
terion that human, as distinguished from animal, marriage is that 
form of marriage which first receives social acquiescence. ‘‘ Mar- 
riage,’ he says, “‘is more than a fact of physiology and more 
than a relatively enduring cohabitation. Every possible group 
was tried— which one was first socially sanctioned?” * 

Doubtless, social acquiescence is needed to confirm the par- 
ticular organization of the family which survives. But is this not 
true of the animal as weil as of the human family? If our 
psychic distinction between man and animal is correct, then the 
human family needs not mere acquiescence, but acquiescence tn 
private ownership. When this is vouchsafed, then that which was 
based only on might becomes also a right. Giddings’ position 
respecting the family is maintained by T. H. Green respecting 
property in general. He holds that a necessary condition which 
‘‘must be fulfilled in order to constitute property,’’ even of the 
most simple and primitive sort, is “‘ the recognition by others of 
a man’s appropriations as something which they will treat as his, 
not theirs, and the guarantee to him of his appropriations by 
means of that recognition.” The basis of this recognition he 
finds in the “general will’’—z. ¢., ‘‘not the momentary spring 
of any and every spontaneous action, but a constant principle, 
operative in all men qualified for any form of society, however 
frequently overborne by passing influences, in virtue of which 
each seeks to give reality to the conception of a well-being 
which he necessarily regards as common to himself with all 
others.’’? 

Here is described, not private property, but the social or moral 
right of private property. Holland, looking at it from the law- 
yer’s standpoint, defines such a right as ‘‘ one man’s capacity for 

* Annals of American Academy of Political and Social Science, March, 1897. 
Lectures on the Principles of Political Obligation, London, 1895, p. 217. 
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influencing the acts of another by means, not of his own 


strength, but of the opinion or the force of society.” And a 
legal right, after the same manner, is defined as “a capacity resid- 
ing in one man of controlling, with the assent and assistance 
of the state, the actions of others.”’ 

It will, no doubt, be agreed that private appropriation pre- 
ceded the mght of appropriation, and this is all that is here 
claimed. It came as an innovation, resisted by the existing 
organization of society, and only later, when it had shown its 
capacity for survival, did it acquire social sanction. In holding, 
therefore, that social institutions originated as private property, 
this origin is necessarily placed in advance of the origin of 
that social consciousness or general will which, through social 
acquiescence, creates a social or moral right, and still further in 
advance of the state which creates alegal right ; but it is placed 
after those instinctive and imitative modes of association and 
appropriation into which the factor of self-consciousness does 
not enter. Joun R. Commons. 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY. 


(To be continued.) 


* HOLLAND, Jurisprudence, pp. 70, 71. 
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We hear much about socialism, but in this country very few 
echoes reach us of the equally powerful school of thought which 
has arisen in opposition to it, under the banner of the Catholic 
religion. To no student of the social and economic problems of 


the hour can the nature and aims of so interesting and wide- 


spread a phenomenon be a matter of indifference. q 
The object of the present article is to give a bird’s-eye view : 

of the movement for the solution of this class of problems by 5 
the aid of the principles furnished by the Catholic philosophy "4 
and theology. It will aim to present the view which the promo- ; 


ters of that movement take of its historic relations and signifi- 
cance, as well as a general outline of the theories, the ideals, 
and the practica! expedients which it represents. 

The present half century is witnessing a mighty three-sided 
contest for the social and political supremacy of central and 
southern Europe, a contest which promises to spread in the end 
to every part of the globe. The three parties to this struggle 
are: (1) the advocates of the existing order of things, com- 
monly known as “liberals,” without regard to their local parti- 
san affiliations; (2) the party of revolution, in which the 
collectivists of every school, and even the anarchists, are classed aa 


” 


under the general appellation of socialists; and (3) the party 4 
of social reconstruction, on historic lines, ‘‘in accordance with alg 


the principles of the gospel of Christ.”’ 

The last named is identical in a general way with the Catho- 4 
lic party, where such exists; and in other places it is a mere a 
school of thought and action, variously designated as ‘ Catho- 
lic social reform,” ‘Catholic socialism’ (a term now almost = 
entirely abandoned), ‘‘ Christian democracy,” etc. 2 

Under this standard are ranged, more or less definitely and 
closely, the German Center, the Catholic party of Switzerland, 
the Conservative party of Holland, the Young Czech party of 
Austro-Hungary, the Catholic party which has for some years 
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controlled Belgium, the Ra//i¢és in the French parliament, headed 
by the Count de Mun, and the Catholic party that in Italy takes 
so active a part in local politics, while still refraining scrupu- 
lously, in accordance with the request of the Roman pontiff, 
from any participation in the election of representatives to the 
national parliament. 

It must not be supposed that the Catholic social-reform move- 
ment, even in those countries where it is most developed, is 
coterminous with the Catholic church. The majority of the 
Catholics of the world probably still adhere to political “ liber- 
alism,” either from conviction or force of circumstances, and a 
few are to be found in the socialist camp. Most of the Catho- 
lics of France are, or were until very recently, adherents either 
of the liberal republicanism now in power there, or of one or 
another of the old reactionary parties, monarchical or imperi- 
alistic. A large proportion of the Austro-Hungarian Catholics 
are liberals in politics, as are practically all of those in Spain, 
Portugal, the United States, and the British empire. In the 
last-named countries this arises from the necessities of the case, 
as the contemporary Catholic movement has never reached 
them, and all the existing political parties are of the liberal 
stripe, with the exception of the still small, but rapidly growing, 
socialist organizations found here and there. But in the coun- 
tries where powerful Catholic parties exist there are to be found 
in all the other parties a number of persons, sometimes small 
and sometimes very large, who in their personal religion are 
devoted Catholics. Chancellor Hohenlohe of the German 
empire is an example of this type. The only socialist mem- 
ber of the Reichstag who professes any religion claims to be a 
Catholic. 

On the other hand, there are a great many Protestants who 
accept the principles of ‘‘ Christian democracy,” vote with the 
Catholic parties, and even occupy positions of honor and trust 
within their gift. 

There are, for example, several members of the Reichstag, 
elected as members of the Center party, and thoroughly loyal to 
its principles, who have never been, or claimed to be, Catholics 
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in their personal religion, and are even, in certain instances, 
members of Lutheran churches. 

It would bea great mistake to imagine that the various forms 
of Catholic social action, or even the definitely Catholic political 
parties, have as their aim the aggrandizement, by every means in 
their power, of the Catholic church at the expense of the sects 
that decline to acknowledge the authority of the hierarchy. On 
the contrary, these parties and other organizations are endeavoring 
to secure the triumph, and promote the application, of certain 
well-defined principles following from the Catholic world-view, 
and representing, as they believe, immutable laws of nature and 
of God, which cannot be deviated from without incalculable loss 
and progressive degeneracy. They are laboring for the com- 
mon good, for the alleviation of burdens that press on all alike, 
and it is their sincere conviction that the whole people, without 
regard to creed or affiliation, will equally profit by their efforts. 
No one can suffer detriment, they hold, from their movement, 
save offenders against the laws of justice and charity ; and to 


prevent crime is a mercy to the wrongdoer himself. 


To understand the Catholic position it is necessary to grasp 
the view of religion and of history that it implies. According 
to this view, the very idea of religion implies unity and the 
possession of infallible truth. There has always been one, and 
there can never be more or less than one, true religion. This 
religion has passed through three great stages on this earth: 
the patriarchal or initial, the Mosaic or preparatory, and the 
Christian or perfect stage. From this one church of God, 
under these three dispensations, all the other religions of the 
world have broken away: the pagan sects from the patriarchal 
church, the Samaritan and Jewish sects from the Mosaic church, 
and the Nestorian, Monophysite, Mohammedan, Orthodox, Jan- 
senist, and Protestant sects from the Christian church. To this 
church of God—which, potentially in its earlier stages, but 
actually in its final one, is catholic or universal in its doctrine, 
its worship, its jurisdiction, its geographical extent, its adapta- 


bility, its representativeness, its sympathies, and in all other 
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respects —has been committed the guardianship of the whole 


body of natural and supernatural truth which in any way min- 
isters to human salvation, whether intrinsically accessible to 
reason or embodied in the divine revelation first given in Eden, 
renewed under allegorical veils on Sinai, and reaffirmed and 
completed in the Cenacle. The Catholic church represents, in 
the view of its adherents, the regenerated human race; it is the 
kingdom of God on earth, the vast fellowship of those who 
adhere to the divinely established hierarchy, recognize the 
divine law, and possess the sacred tradition which is the inherit- 
ance of all the celestial iJluminations, ripe thought, and instruct- 
ive experience of all mankind in all ages. 

Human nature, like everything else that exists, is essentially 
good, but since the fall it is afflicted with a weakness and dis- 
order which are the source of all moral and social ills. All 
human ideas and institutions, religious and secular, are either 
true and good in themselves, or are a perversion, or rudiment, or 
type of that which possesses those attributes. No race or tribe 
of men has ever existed, or can ever exist, which does not possess 
the gift of reason and at least some fragments of divine revela- 
tion. 

As all existence and change is dependent on laws and prin- 
ciples which, when reduced to their first terms, are found to 
spring from the very nature of the Divine Being, it follows that 
all knowledge, of every order and degree, constitutes one corpus, 
so that the arts are dependent on the sciences, and all the other 
sciences are dependent on philosophy and theology. It is from 
theology and philosophy that the first principles of all the 
sciences are derived, or at least by them alone that these first 
principles can be verified, correlated, and adequately explained. 

If these principles be granted, the conclusion is inevitable 
that it is only under the egis of the true religion that true and 
perfect science can flourish in the fullest degree, or that human 
institutions can attain to their most complete and salutary 
development. This fact is strikingly illustrated, the representa- 
tives of the Catholic school assert, in the history of human 


society. 
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The development of laws and customs and institutions is sub- 
ject to that law which is the key to the whole history of the 
created universe —the lawof order. The creation exists for the 
sake of its order, says the great master of the school, Thomas 
of Aquin. The universe is the overflow, as it were, of the 
divine goodness, the manifestation and revelation and com- 
munication of the perfections of the Godhead. 

As an infinite creation is not possible, the infinite goodness 
expresses itself by an indefinite and progressive diversity of 
created existences and relations. The multiplicity, mutual 
coérdination, and hierarchical subordination of creatures con- 
stitute the order of the universe, which by this alone fulfills 
the object of its existence. The apparently unlimited tendency 
to variation which the modern theory of evolution, in all its 
forms, presupposes, but cannot adequately explain, expresses 
itself in the manifold types of civilization and the multifarious 
forms of human organization just as truly as in the multiplicity 
of animal and vegetable species, and the ever-increasing com- 
plexity of chemical and biological structure. Society, like nature, 
is normally made up ef many organisms, and these, in turn, of 
many organs; it is, like nature, composed of unequal elements, 
ever tending to still further inequality, and displaying a specializa- 
tion of function and an integration of structure directly propor- 
tional to the degree of development which they have severally 
attained. 

But the units of which society is composed are subject, not 
only to physical, but to moral laws, and it is upon these that 
social evolution chiefly depends. All Catholics maintain, as one 
of the most certain and primary of verities, the liberty of the 
human will; the power of making an interior choice between 
good and evil, between right and wrong, without any sort of 
coercion or restraint. An act in which the will does not freely 
participate, by at least an implicit consent, is not, strictly speak- 
ing, a human act. The condition of human society is not deter- 
mined, therefore, by the mechanical interaction of blind forces 
alone, as it would be if all men were constantly the slaves of 
their passions. The higher reason—that attribute in which the 
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other animals, however remarkable may be the feats of the 


memory and imagination and ‘‘cogitative faculty” which the 
schoolmen have never hesitated to concede to them, do not and 
cannot participate—plays an important part in all human affairs. 
Where it does not actually rule, this is only because it has 
voluntarily surrendered its scepter into the hands of the lower 
powers which were meant to be its subjects and instruments. 

Society at large, like the individuals and groups of individuals 
of which it is composed, is bound to be governed by reason, 
under pain of failure to attain its proper ends, and of the misery 
inseparable from such failure. This does not mean the arbitrary 
conclusions which any particular man or set of men may allege 
to be reasonable, but the dictates of right reason, which are 
common to all mankind, so far as they consciously use their 
reasoning powers, with full knowledge of the facts pertinent to 
the particular case. Reason requires that society, like the 
individual, shall so act as to fulfill the object for which it exists. 
The last end of man, the primary object of his existence, is the 
most perfect possible participation in the power, knowledge, and 
beatitude of his Creator—which participation, when fully con- 
summated, is the state which Catholics signify by the word 
‘*heaven.” All the specific ends for which human society and its 
component elements exist are subsidiary to that supreme end. 

Now, both the order of society in this world and the eter- 
nal interests of the individuals which are the ultimate units of 
which it is composed, require that all human relations shall be 
governed by the laws of justice and of charity. Justice requires 
the rendering to every man his due. The rights of man are no 
mere generalities, but very definite and concrete realities. 
Every human personality, and every human society, has rights, 
duties, privileges, and responsibilities peculiar to itself. There 
is no power, or right, or privilege, which does not carry with it 
corresponding obligations. 

Besides the obligations of justice, there are the equally bind- 
ing, though less definite, duties implied by the virtue of 
“friendship,” 
ity. 


which on the supernatural plane becomes char- 
Because man is a gregarious animal, and the whole human 
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race constitutes one society, every individual is, by the law of 
1 


nature, bound to showa friendly spirit toward all others, eve 
though strangers, and to be ever ready to assist them, in time of 
need, with his own labor or goods, moral or material, so far as 
this is possible without neglect of duty, or disproportionate 
injury to his own family or business. The obligation of mutual 
assistance, while inseparable from the participation of a com- 
mon humanity, becomes more imperative in proportion to the 
nearness of the parties concerned, by ties of blood, nationality, 
faith, profession, propinquity, or dependence, reaching its maxi- 
mum force in the case of the members of the same household 
and family. 

While many hints of the normal order of society are to be 
found in the institutions, laws, and customs of all pagan nations, 
yet these almost universally display many dislocations, as it 
were, and fatal perversions and misdirections, which show the 
accumulated effects of the primordial lesion in human nature, 
and the ubsequent follies and crimes of man. In the pagan 
world the whole of society is held to exist, or at least is usually 
exploited in practice, for the benefit of the stronger, wealthier, 
wiser, more numerous, or otherwise better-equipped classes. 
This is a direct reversal of the Christian principle, which is 
formulated by Professor G. Toniolo, one of the most powerful 
living exponents of Christian social reform, in the following 
language : 

Society exists in a special manner for the comfort and relief of the fee- 
ble and the most numerous; and the generic duty of all to lend themselves 
to the common good implies the specific duty of those individuals, of those 
classes, of those normal and legal entities, which, by whatever title, are in 
possession of a social superiority, to dedicate themselves, in a special man- 
ner, to the guardianship and elevation of the inferior classes." 

The weak do not exist for the sake of the powerful, nor sub- 
jects for the sake of the rulers ; but the powerful, and the rulers, 
and those who are in any way superior, exist for the sake of 
those who are ina state of weakness, or subjection, or inferiority, 
J] Concetto Cristiano della Democrazia, estratto dalla Rivista Jnternazionale di 


Scienze Sociali e Discipline Ausiliarie (Roma: Tipografia dell’ Unione Cooperativa 


Editrice, Via di Porta Salaria 23 A, 1897), p. 13. 
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world and the next. 


These are the principles, say the Catholic pu 


be rigorously judged, both in this 
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blicists, that 


have ever guided the church of God in her social and economic 


action and legislation. 


foundations 


were laid for 


1] 


all the beneficent 


Under the patriarchal dispensation the 


institutions that 


the Gentile world has ever possessed; and so far as justice, and 


friendship, and order reign in any pagan land, this is due to the 


tradition inherited from the church of God in prehistoric times ; 


reinforced, indeed, by 


the 


dictates of 


reason, and 


the influences of common grace, to say nothing of divine reve- 


lations, the possibility of which among the pagan peoples is not 


denied. 


The Mosaic law carefully safe 


interests of 


every element among the chosen people, as well as of “the 


strangers within their gates,”’ 


and some of its provisions are 


so strikingly beneficent that their value is appreciated even by 


some of the social reformers who deny the sacred character of 


the books in which it is recorded. 


The Catholic church has, ever since the time of the apos- 


tles, constituted a vast democracy, in the sense of an independ- 


ent society, which exists for the benefit of all its members, but 


especially for that of the classes less favored by fortune. The 


community life of the church of Jerusalem, in its first years, 


the deaconries found in every large city, the bodies of widows 


and virgins who were such powerful auxiliaries in the work of 


the ministry, the granaries and storehouses scattered throughout 


the Roman empire, the institutions associated with them, such 


as the almonry (wtwyefwy) and the hospice (fevodoyxeiwy), and 


the legislation against usury and other forces of oppression 


which received so large a share of the attention of the early 


ecclesiastical councils, are only a few among the many striking 


illustrations of the church’s constant preoccupation, from the 


very outset, with the rights and interests of the poor and 


humble. 


After the 


destruction 


of the 


Roman empire the church 


entered upon the work of building up a new civilization con- 


formed to the laws of nature and reason, and animated by the 
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spirit of the gospel of Christ. The materials upon which it 
had to work were the habits and usages of the various tribes of 
early converted barbarians, together with the inheritance left by 
the fallen civilization of the Roman empire, which had never 
ceased to be pagan in its essence. The task was one of prodi- 
gious difficulty, but it seemed well on its way to perfect accom- 
plishment before it was interrupted by the Pagan Renaissance. 

In the form of barbarian lawlessness on the one hand, and 
unprincipled Czsarism on the other, the old pagan traditions 
survived in the midst of the superimposed Christianity, and 
ensconced themselves in the sanctuary as well as in the council 
chamber. But the dominant ideals, the principles held forth by 
all who professed to have principles, the approved institutions, 
and the general order of society, so far as peace and tranquillity 
were effectually secured, presented the broad outlines of a truly 
Christian civilization, which gave promise of still brighter things 
in the future. 

After the more burdensome part of the work of pacification 
and reconstruction had been accomplished, and the heroic age 
of Christendom had been succeeded by the unexampled intel- 
lectual activities of the scholastic period, the latent paganism 
began, with the universalization of learning and the wholesale 
reproduction of the ancient Greek and Roman classics (to say 
nothing of the Teutonic sagas), to emerge from the underworld 
of passion, and atavistic instinct, and old tradition, into the 
open field of letters, and art, and law. The study of the Jus- 
tinian code furnished an eagerly welcomed justification of the 
aggressions of autocrats. The rise of classical purism discred- 
ited the whole line of great Christian philosophers, whose lan- 
guage, even in the most favorable instances, seemed uncouth 
and barbarous when measured by a Ciceronian standard. The 
living Latin, with the living literature, Christian and pre-Chris- 
tian, which it enshrined, was crowded aside by the dead lan- 
guages and literatures of a former millennium, and a new culture 
sprang up which lived wholly in the remote past, and despised 
all the Christian ages. A gulf was thus fixed between the 
learned class and the masses of the people, greater than that 
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which had existed before the modern languages came into being. 
The intellectual unity of Christendom was broken up, the 
unitary world-view of the Middle Ages was shattered, and the 
various departments of thought and knowledge lost their former 
coherence and ordination. The overthrow of the Ptolemaic 
astronomy contributed to the general disintegration of ideas, 
and the archeological and linguistic preoccupations of the 
Renaissance period facilitated the rise of a ‘‘text-mongering and 
hair-splitting”’ type of religion. This historical retrospect, the 
reader must remember, represents the point of view of the 
Catholic school. 

The rise of Protestantism cut off a large part of northern 
Europe from even a nominal adhesion to the patristic and medi- 
eval traditions, and engaged all the best intellectual energies 
of Catholic Christendom in a desperate contest for the preserva- 
tion of what seemed to it the most essential and sacred elements 
ot the apostolic tradition. At the same time a mighty economic 
revolution took place, as a result of the vast influx of treasure 
from America and India; the wholesale redistribution of prop- 
erty incident to the confiscation of the lands and revenues of 
the church and the ecclesiastical corporations; the suppression 
of almshouses, hospices, hospitals, colleges, schools, trades- 
guilds, chantries, monasteries, and convents; and, finally, the 
incidental annihilation or crippling of a whole group of indus- 
tries largely dependent upon ecclesiastical patronage. The 
former tenants of monastic lands, transformed by their new own- 
ers into deer parks or pastures, or subjected to a ruinous rack- 
rent, such as had been almost impossible in the days when the 
easy-going monks set the pace to the secular landlords, mingled 
with the stone-masons, glass-painters, bell-ringers, wood-carvers, 
metal-workers, makers of church books, weavers of precious 
cloths, sculptors, artists, and artisans of almost every kind, who 
had been thrown out of employment by the change of religion ; 
and in the dearth of opportunity all alike sank into a lower and 
lower condition of penury and misery, even where they were not 
transformed outright into homeless vagabonds. This was the 
beginning of the modern proletariat; but the situation was 
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much relieved by the opening up to colonization of new land 
across the sea, while part of the surplus population was killed 
off in the terrible wars which were now waged on a larger scale, 
and with more ferocity, than ever before since the fall of the 
ancient western empire. 

Absolutely coincident with the rise of the proletariat was 
that of the “plutocracy.” In the later Middle Ages the rights 
and liberties of every member of society, however humble, and 
in however servile a condition, were so protected by an intricate 
network of laws, and customs, and traditions, which no one 
could defy with impunity, that mere brute force, whether in th 
coarser form of arms or the more subtle one of wealth, could 
not long maintain itself ina preponderating position. But the 
breaking down of the moral sanctions of the Christian religion 
by the Renaissance; the utter annihilation of the church as 
a free middle power, invested with the guardianship of the 
Christian law, which the establishment of Protestantism involved ; 
the relegation of the conscience for guidance to its own individ- 
ual interpretation of the Bible; the sweeping away of many 
time-honored local and institutional liberties, and the explicit 
revival of pagan theories on every hand —all these things con- 
spired to leave the weak a helpless prey to the strong, as they 
had been before the benign influence of Christianity had made 
itself felt. 

While a large proportion of those who shared in the spoils 
of the church were already of noble or gentle rank, many per- 
sons of low birth were enriched by this means, and were thus 
enabled to purchase for themselves honors from the venial 
princes, or at least some degree of standing among the untitled 
gentry. As the titles to their possessions seemed likely to be 
invalidated if a return to the old religion took place, the par- 
takers in the “ fruits of sacrilege”’ were united in the bond of 
a common interest. At the same time the greed for gold, grow- 
ing by what it fed upon, and no longer hampered by the canon 
law, or the jealousy for personal and local rights which was one 
of the chief characteristics of the Middle Ages, led to an unprece- 
dented debasement of coin, the wholesale selling of burdensome 
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monopolies, and a frightful increase in the practice of usury. 
As a natural sequence, by a clearly defined process that space 
does not permit us here to dwell on, there followed in course of 
time the establishment of standing armies, the growth of 
national debts, with the concomitant bond system, national 
banks, and the general destruction of local liberties, together 
with the rights in common which had contributed so largely to 
the temporal welfare of the rural population. 

Political absolutism and other pagan theories and practices, 
together with the divorce of statecraft from other arts and sci- 
ences, and all the consequent evils, extended even over those lands 
which still professed to be Catholic. The guardians of faith and 
morals were only too happy to succeed in preserving the unity 
of fellowship and the fundamental doctrines of Catholicity, and 
did not realize that insidious inroads on the time-honored tradi- 
tions were taking place under their very eyes. Ultimately the 
same wholesale confiscations of monastic properties and suppres- 
sion of guilds took place in all the countries of southern Europe 
that had previously been decreed by the Protestant governments. 

All over Europe free thought soon passed from the private 
interpretation of Scripture to the negation of the whole Chris- 
tian revelation. Out of the English deism sprang the French 


philosophy of the Fncyclopadia, which rapidly spread to all parts 
of the continent. By the middle of the eighteenth century all 
the nominally Catholic governments were practically infidel, and 


what is now known as liberalism reigned everywhere supreme. 
The guilds and other institutions that had once been the 
instruments of liberty were very generally transformed, after the 
Reformation, even in those cases where royal tyranny permitted 
their continued existence, into corporate monopolies. The 
French Revolution, that bloody revolt, under the influence of 
pagan theories, against the evils which had sprung out of those 
very same principles, broke up the last remnant of the medizval 
social-economic organization, not only in France, but in other 
parts of Europe, and annihilated the remaining local liberties 
which had still protected a large part of the provincial popula- 


tion against the rampant state despotism. 
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Napoleon, the new scourge of God, was a child of the Revo- 
lution in every sense, and did even more than the republic had 
succeeded in doing for the complete destruction of the rights 
and liberties and social order which had already suffered so 
many and grievous lesions. The _ intellectual, social, and 
economic disruption of Christendom was now complete. The 
lower classes, which once were as self-respecting and coherent 
as any other, had been reduced to a shapeless mass—‘ the 
masses,” as the modern phrase goes —a sort of sociological pulp 
or pus, and remained utterly isolated from the so-called ‘classes,’’ 
which were now distinguished and cemented together chiefly by 


mere material wealth. 


In the meantime, by Quesnay and Adam Smith and others, 
the ‘dismal science’’ had been created—a political economy 
that utterly ignored the ethical principles which are the very 
basis of all human society. Against this classical system of 
social-economic liberalism, as well as against the whole existing 
order, or rather disorder, of society, a twofold reaction has taken 


place during the present century, under the pressure of a situa- 


tion that was becoming unbearable. 

Liberalism, the system which, under one or another of its 
protean forms, has dominated Europe and America for nearly 
two hundred years past, represents an extreme individualism, 
limited only by the principle of the absolutely unlimited authority 
of the state. Those who, while otherwise dominated by liberal 
ideas, are strongly impressed by the existing evils, have usually 
sought a remedy in the further exaggeration of one or the other of 
these features, both of which, from a Catholic point of view, are 
pernicious in the extreme. The anarchists wish to reorganize 
society on the basis of pure individualism ; while the collectivists 
seek to enlarge the sphere of state despotism so as to make it coin- 
cident with the whole industrial, economic, and social life of the 
whole people. The former are the successors of the barbarous 
northern tribesmen and of the robber-barons of the Middle Ages ; 
and the latter carry forward, in a new form, the traditions of the 
Roman Cesars and of the Henrys and Frederics of medizval 
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q Germany. Collectivism, say the Catholics, would be so intoler- 
able a tyranny that it would end in anarchy; and philosophic 


4 anarchism, could it realize its dream, would only pave the way 
to a new imperial despotism. Collectivism and anarchism have 


very nearly the same theoretic basis, and at present they are for 


Fe the most part fighting under the same banner, and appear in 
3 politics under the single head of socialism. 
5 Liberalism likewise has two leading phases—Cesaristic and 


° democratic, or rather bureaucratic. The Czsarism of the ancien 
4 régime was as liberalistic as the bureaucracy and parliamentarian- 
ism of the new; but the former, which was less reflective, less 


autocratic, less irresponsible, and, at the same time, less spe- 
cious, than the latter, can hardly be considered to be any longer 
a distinct factor in politics, save so far as the Russian czardom 


Rt may be considered to represent it. 
Modern liberalism holds, in theory, what the most extreme 
Czesarism always assumes, in practice, that all men are equal. Just 


as in an absolute despotism a prince and a slave must exchange 


places at the tyrant’s nod, so, under the régime of the new 


liberalism, men are exalted and abased according to the caprices 
of fortune, without regard to their personal merits. The govern- 
ment considers it none of its affair if the strong prey upon the 
weak. ‘Catch who catch can, and the devil take the hindmost,”’ 


is the principle. 
Socialism and anarchism, starting from the same premise of 


universal equality, demand that this equatity shall not remain 
merely a name, but that it shall either be guaranteed and realized 
in its perfection by means < f a rad‘cal | corganization and official 


administration of society, or else remain unhampered by the 


existence of governments, which, ander existing conditions, can- 


not fail, they say, to operate chiefly as a means for the perpetua- 


tion of economic slavery and the repression of any efforts to 


obtain justice that may be made by those who are now deprived 


of even the scantiest means of livelihood. 


Alongside the socialist movement there has grown up, as 
part of a universal revival of Catholic ideals, a movement fora 
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return to the principles that governed the beautiful Christian 
civilization which had been in process of formation when the 
Pagan Renaissance and the Protestant Reformation mutilated 
and suffocated it. In 1836, three years before Weitling, the 
tailor of Magdeburg, founded the Hilferuf der deutschen Kunst 
for the propagation of socialism, the immortal Gérres estab- 
lished at Munich, in the very teeth of the most fiery of persecu- 
tions, the Historisch-politische Blatter, as an organ of Catholic 
political and social principles. In 1848 Baron von Ketteler, 
afterward bishop of Mentz, delivered the first of a famous 
series of discourses on the social question, which gave a tremen- 
dous impulse to the Christian reaction against political liberal- 
ism. Since that date an immense network of Catholic societies 
and institutions, with more or less definite social-economic aims, 
have sprung up all over Germany, and the great Catholic Center 
party has arisen, which for many years has been the largest bod, 
in the German parliament, and has used its balance of power so 
wisely and well as to win the admiration of all its rivals. 
Immense Catholic unions of artisans and peasants now exist, 
and much assistance is rendered to the cause by the general 
Catholic societies, like the Pérus-Verein, the Volkvereia fiir das 
katholische Deutschland, and the Borromadusverein, which latter, 
for example, having for its object the circulation of Catholic lit- 
erature, had in 1895 no fewer than 1,709 branches, with 61,310 
members. 

The movement in Germany has a powerful literary repre- 
sentation. Among the five or six hundred Catholic journals and 
periodicals, there are a dozen or fifteen special magazine organs 
of social reform, among which may be mentioned the Christlich- 
soziale Blitter, founded in 1867; the Ardetterwohl, founded in 1880 
at Cologne; the Arédetterfreund, published at Munich, Bavaria; 
and the two organs of the Catholic peasantry of Westphalia, 
Die Bauernseitung and Der westfalische Bauer. 

The section of legal and social science of the Gérres-Gesell- 
schaft (founded in 1876 “ for the promotion of science in Catholic 
Germany’’) published in 1887-97 a Staatslexicon, or dictionary 


of politico-social science, from a Catholic point of view, in five 
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large volumes, which has received the highest laudation even 
from the most hostile sources. 

In the church of Austria, which had suffered the most terri- 
ble degradation under the meddlesome and iniquitous rule of the 
“sacristan-emperor”’ Joseph II., the germs of a new life began to 
show themselves on the occasion of the revolution of 1848. 
The protagonists of the movement were the publicist Jarke, 
Father Veit (who had before his conversion been a Jewish pro- 
fessor of medicine in the university of Vienna), and especially 
Sebastian Brunner, who founded in 1848 the A‘rchenseitung, 
through which he continued until 1866 to push forward the 
cause of Christian social-political reform, fighting especially for 
the liberty of the church and the restoration of the municipal 
liberties. 

The Catholic social movement has since had a marvelous 
development in Austria. Among its foremost exponents have 
been the Baron von Vogelsang, who founded at Vienna in 1879 
the Monatschrift fiir christliche Social-Reform; Count von Kufstein, 
who has devoted special attention to the exposition of the 
Christian doctrine regarding interest and usury; Prince Ludwig 
Lichtenstein, an earnest champion of the principle of parlia- 
mentary representation of professional interests, and of the 
establishment of chambers of labor and handicraft analogous to 
those of commerce; Count Chorinsky, whose chief labors have 
been in the field of agrarian reform; and Kempfe, who is devoted 
to the interests of the artisans and the development of working- 
men’s societies. 

In 1892 a national Catholic scientific association, called the 
Leo-Gesellschaft, was organized, having among its other special 
departments a section of social science, which adopted the 
Monatschrift fiir christliche Social-Reform as its official organ, and 
has devoted itself energetically to carrying out the program 
announced at the outset, under the following heads: (1) the 
investigation of the social and economic condition of the Aus- 
trian people; (2) the initiation of scientific studies in sociology 


and political economy from a Christian point of view; (3) the 


study of labor, with a special view to the new attempts at its 
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organization; (4) the examination, from the point of view 
of Christian principles, of present social questions, publishing 
scientific studies on the same in periodicals and in book form; 
and (5) the promotion of conferences and lectures on socia! 
questions. Among the other subjects to which it has given 
special attention are the emancipation of woman, socialism, and 
usury. The juridical, historical, and philosophico-theological 
sections have also done considerable work having important 
bearings on sociology, economics, and political economy. 


In 1873 the Catholic social-reform movement was definitely 
organized in France by the foundation of the Catholic working- 
men’s circles or clubs, which soon spread into every nook and 
corner of the country. Central committees were founded in 
every town, with sections of propaganda, finance, and external 
relations, and the collaboration of the upper cl. sses was obtained 
under the title of active associates, subscribers, and lady patron- 
esses. The movement found able leaders, two of whom, the 
Count Albert de Mun and the Marquis René La-Tour-du-Pin 
Chambly, deserve special mention, both for their scientific 
attainments, their zeal, and their practical self-devotion. New 
organizations have arisen, even more ardently devoted to the 
principles of Catholic social reform, such as the circles for 
social studies, and the Catholic young men’s societies, and 
numerous congressés in the interests of the movement have 
been held at Paris, Reims, Lyons, and other parts of France. 

The circles for social studies were founded four or five years 
ago, imitating in their organization that of the socialists. Each 
group contains not more than fifteen or twenty workingmen, and 
holds weekly meetings for the study and discussion of social and 
economic problems, at which the presence and assistance of some 
well informed priest or layman of rank are often invited. The 
chief promoter of this organization was the indefatigable Léon 
Harmel, a wealthy manufacturer whose devotion to the interests 
of his employés and the class which they represent has earned 
for him the affectionate nickname of ‘‘the Father of the Working- 


men of France.” 
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All the general Catholic congresses in France occupy them- 
selves seriously with social questions, and coéperate earnestly in 
the development of the special works for their study and practi- 
cal solution. Besides these a number of sociological congresses 
have been held, among which may be named the Ecclesiastical 
Reunion for Social Studies, which in 1895 took place at Saint- 
Quentin. 

One of the most important social-reform conventions ever 
held in France was the Congress of Christian Democracy which 
met at Lyons in 1896. Among the subjects considered was the 
organization of new committees of study and action, of people’s 


savings banks, professional and trade organizations, the protec- 
tion of the family and of small properties, the observance of 
Sunday and other rest-days, the liberty of corporations, the 
repression of usury, codperative insurance, industrial pensions, 


the organization of labor, and the legal representation of pro- 
fessional interests. It declared that the ‘Christian principles 
on society, the family, property, labor, and legislation are the 
foundation of social reform; that the state should respect all the 
rights of individuals and social groups; that the laws should 
conform to the laws of justice embodied in the decalogue; and 
that the gospel should have an important place in primary and 
superior education.” 

There are at least six hundred associations aggregated to the 
‘Work of the Circles,’”’ over five hundred agricultural societies, 
and as many rural banks. New committees of the Young Men’s 
National Union are organized every day, and in the whole 
movement the utmost of enthusiasm is combined with a generous 
recognition of the necessity of making the fullest use of the 
twofold light of faith and of science. 

A powerful group of periodicals constitute the special organs 
of the Catholic social-reform movement, accepting without 
reserve the criteria laid down in the encyclical Rerum Novarum. 
Thisincludes ZL’ Association catholique, La Réforme sociale,and Le XX‘ 
Stécle, of Paris; La Démocratie chrétienne, of Lille; La/ustice sociale, 
and La Sociologie catholique, of Montpellier. There are also a few 
Catholic social-economic organs which are not yet wholly in line 
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with the accepted Catholic program, being either distinctly mon- 
archical, or else having some infusion of liberalistic or socialistic 
ideas. Other Catholic publications whose special field is closely 
connected with this branch of thought and action are the Revu 
catholique des institutions et du droit, and the Revue canonique ; and 
there are few among the hundreds of French Catholic journals 
and periodicals of a general character which do not give more or 
less attention to sociai questions and contribute in some degree to 
strengthen and diffuse the movement. The church of Soissons 
has rendered particularly valuable services to the cause, notably 
by means of the Manuel soctal chrétiexn, prepared and published 
under the auspices of the Diocesan Commission of Social Studies. 


In Italy within the past decade the movement has been 
thoroughly organized under the powerful Unione Cattolica per gli 
Studi Sociali, whose organ, the Rivista Internazionale di Scienze 
Social e Discipline Ausiliare, a monthly of 180 pages, published 
in the city of Rome since 1893, is one of the best social-economic 
publications on the continent of Europe, and gives abstracts or 
notices of all the articles on this order of questions that appear 
in any publication, of any school and any language, in the whole 
world. This international review is edited by Mgr. S. Talamo, 
professor in the Accademia Storico-Giuridica of Rome. Among 
the other Catholic social-economic organs of Italy are the Unione 
Democratico-Christiana, of Naples, the Cultura Sociale, of Rome, 
and the Cooperazione Popolare, of Parma. 

Agricultural unions, codperative banks, young men’s societies, 
leagues for festal repose, “‘secretariates of the people,” associa- 
tions for coéperative purchase, sale, or production; diocesan 
federations, and other Catholic social-reform organizations ramify 
into every nook and corner of northern and central Italy, and 
are rapidly extending themselves in other portions of the 
peninsula, though the movement has received a serious set-back 
by the action of the panic-stricken liberal government in 
violently suppressing some hundreds of them last year. General 
Catholic congresses, both of a local and national character, are 
held with great frequency, and all of them give great attention 
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to this class of subjects. Several national Italian Catholic con- 
gresses for social studies have been held, notably at Genoa in 
1892, and in Padua in 1896. One of the foremost exponents 
of Catholic social-reform principles in Italy is Professor Giuseppe 
Toniolo, one of the founders of the Union of Social Studies, 
whose able expositicns of ‘‘Christian democracy,” as he prefers 


to style it, have had a profound influence all over Europe. 


The only European country in which the Catholic party 
controls the government is Belgium. There liberalism, after 
holding the reins of power for many years, has been completely 
routed, every election strengthening the Catholic majority, and 
witnessing the enlargement of the Socialistic faction in the 


parliament at the expense of the Liberals. The most notable 


Catholic leaders in that country have been the bishop of Liége, 
Abbé Pottier, Professor George Helleputte, and Verspeyen, the 
great publicist to whose labors, as editor of the Bien pudlic of 
Ghent, the original triumph of the Catholic party was attributed. 

The sociological department of the university of Louvain 
and the Institute of Social Sciences at Brussels are the chief 
centers of Catholic sociology in Belgium, and the Revue soctale 
catholique, of Louvain, together with the Annales de 1’ Institut 
des sciences sociales, are the foremost special organs of the move- 


ment. 


While Belgium, owing to the density of its population, was 
in more need of social reform than any other country, the 
republic of Switzerland, especially the Alpine or Catholic 
cantons, has felt the pressure of the new problems only in 
a minimum degree. Nevertheless, the Catholic party in that 
country is well in 'ine with the new aspiration, and, under the 
leadership of such men as Decurtins and Python, has made 
large contributions to the movement for the return to distinctly 
Christian social-economic ideals. One of the most important 
Swiss organizations devoted to this work is the Union interna- 
tionale des études sociales, of Fribourg, of which the late Cardinal 
Mermillod was for some time the president. 
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Even in the Spanish peninsula, where all characteristically 
Catholic activities are greatly impeded by the condition of ser- 
vitude to the state from which the churches of Spain and Portu- 
gal have suffered for centuries, the new movement is beginning 
to find a foothold, and is represented, in a mild way, by the 
Revista Catolica de las Cuestiones Soctales, of Madrid, and the 
Soluctones Catolicas, of Valencia. 


One of the most marked characteristics of the Catholic social 
movement, as the reader will have already gathered, is the close 
bond which exists in it between science and action. Much of 
its vitality is due to the revival of Catholic philosophy, and there 
are a number of special magazines devoted to this subject, in 
the French, German, Italian, Hungarian, and other languages, 
particularly notable among which are the Revue thomiste (Domini- 
can), of Paris; the Revue néo-scholastique, of the University of 
Louvain, and the Philosophisches Jahrbuch, the organ of the philo- 
sophical section of the Gérres-Gesellschaft. 

The Catholic theological magazines, of which there are at 
least a dozen in Germany alone, also contribute largely to the 
intellectual and theoretical side of the movement. The prin- 
ciples of Catholic theology and scholastic philosophy are elabo- 
rated and applied to the social sciences in the scientific societies, 
congresses, and organizations devoted to this subject; while in 
the general Catholic congresses (in which bishops, priests, 
nobles, and representatives of all classes of the people meet 
together on equal terms) and organizations for practical social 
reform they are carried out in active reconstructive work; and 
while the greater part of the vast weekly and daily Catholic 
press, as well as the numerous Catholic periodicals of a general 
character, on the European continent, contribute more or less 
directly and earnestly to the propagation of the movement. 

It is of interest to note that since 1888 hundreds of Catholic 
scientific men from all parts of the world have assembled at 
intervals of three years in the “International Congress of Catho- 
lic Scientists,” which has met successively at Paris, Brussels, and 
Fribourg, and will hold its sessions at Munich next year. This 
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congress has a section of legal and economic sciences, and its 


monumental Comptes rendus constitute a triennial record of the 
progress of Catholic scientific thought. Several international 
Catholic congresses, devoted to special branches of practical 
economic and social reform, have already been held, such as the 
Congress on Rural Banks, at Tarbes, and the congresses of 
Catholic workmen held at Salzburg and Tours in 1896 and 1897. 

The leaders of the social-reform movement under the zgis 
of the church do not consider that the work of research, study, 
and organization has yet passed beyond its preliminary stage. 
It is their hope and expectation to establish centers of study and 
action in every parish in the world, and to federate these in 
diocesan, provincial, national, and ultimately international organi- 
zations, until the whole Catholic body throughout the world, 
together with that element of the non-Catholics which wishes to 
preserve society equally from the Scylla of liberalism, on the 
one hand, and the Charybdis of socialism, either collectivist or 
anarchical, on the other, shall have been perfectly mobilized, as 
it were, and the Christian ideals shall have the enthusiastic 
adhesion and engage the devoted services of everyone who calls 
himself by the name of Christ. This plan involves the separate 
organization, local, national, and international, of the persons 
engaged, in whatever capacity, in each several industry, trade, 
and profession. 

It is not expected that so stupendous a work can be accom- 
plished without some loss. When the new movement shall have 
become everywhere dominant in the church, it is likely that 
some defections will occur among the irreconcilable element of 
Catholic liberals and socialists; but the Catholic cause will 
doubtless be the gainer by the elimination of this factor of dis- 
union. At least two little currents of revolt are already flowing. 
A group of French priests of the liberal school have fallen 
away within the past two or three years, and in Austro- Hungary 
the dominant German Liberal party is threatening a wholesale 
secession of German Catholics, as a result of the growing power 
of the Young Czech party, which makes an uncompromising 
stand for Catholic principles, and especially for the restoration 
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of the local liberties which Joseph II. was largely instrumenta 
in annihilating, and which the Liberal party, true to its traditiona 


ter 
(Cl 


principles the world over, is bent upon combating to the bit 
end. It must be observed, however, that those who in Austria 
are talking about going over to Protestantism are persons who 
are notoriously devoid of any personal religion, being infidels 
and worldlings who are Catholic only by baptism and a sort ot 
legal fiction. 

It will be instructive to give, before closing, a more definite 
view of the ideal constitution of society according to the Cath- 
olic philosophy. The Catholic sociologists (2. ¢., those of thy 
Catholic school, of whatever personal creed, excluding Catholics 
who adhere to other schools, a distinction that it is essential! 
to keep in mind) reject the theory of the social contract, as 
well as the theories of the positivist, ethnological, and historical! 
schools, according to which all rights have their source in th 
good of the species, the natural social tendencies of man, or the 
decrees of governments. In the words of G. Rossignoli ( Aivista 
Internaztonale, August, 1898, p. 509) : 

Natural right, objectively considered, is either the Eternal Reason of God 
by which man is ruled, or it is only an idle breath; and natural right, taken 
subjectively, either is the faculty, conceded to man by the Eternal Reason of 
God, of doing or requiring certain things, or it is only a physical power to 
coerce others ; nothing, in short, but force, brute force. 


They hold that the man of liberalism and socialism is a 
chimera; that the real man is a rational animal, destined to an 
eternity of weal or woe, according to the deeds done in the 
flesh, and existing in certain definite relations with his fellows, 
according to his position in the social organism, as a member o! 
a certain family, profession, community, people, etc. The only 
actual or desirable or possible equality is an equal responsibility 
of all men before God and man for the performance of the 


duties, the fulfillment of the obligations, and the due use of the 


rights and privileges with which they are severally burdened o1 


endowed. These duties, obligations, rights, and privileges, fai 
from being equal, are as multifarious, diverse, and unequal as th« 


possible conditions, situations, relationships, and environments of 
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a human life. It is only by a due recognition of this diversity 
that equal justice can be rendered or dispensed. The maximum 
of true liberty, possible equality, and real fraternity can only be 
attained in a condition of affairs in which every member of 
society gives to every other member of society all that which is 
due him, whether of mental, moral, or material goods, and whether 
by the law of justice or the law of charity. 

~ Human society is made up of a number of intertwined and 


superimposed hierarchies, which may be reduced to the spiritual, 


intellectual, political, wsthetic, social, and economic. It is 
requisite for the order of society that the masters in each domain 
shall be duly respected and docilely followed by the rest of 
mankind, within the spheres of their respective competency, and 
that they shall assiduously devote themselves to the welfare of 
the whole community. 

It is the function of the spiritual hierarchs to direct all man- 
kind toward its chief and final end, which is the possession of 
God. Itis the function of the intellectual leaders to direct men 
to the knowledge of truth, which is their proximate end, con- 
sidered as rational creatures. It is the function of the political 
rulers and social chiefs to direct men to their end, in so far as 
they are destined to live in a state of organic and personal asso- 
ciation. It is the function of the masters of taste to direct men 
to their end, considered as beings possessing by nature a love 
and capacity for beauty, in themselves and their surroundings 
and their works. It is the function of the captains of industry 
to direct men to their end, in so far as they are animals, needing 
nourishment, clothing, and other material comforts, luxuries, and 
instruments. 

The more perfectly the authority of the heads of these 
hierarchies is recognized and obeyed, in their respective depart- 
ments, even by each other, the more perfect will be the spiritual, 
intellectual, political, zsthetic, social, and economic condition of 
the whole community, and the happier all the individuals com- 
posing it will be. So far as that authority is not recognized, a 
state of anarchy exists, which produces untold waste, discomfort, 


ugliness, misery, and ruin. 
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Each of these kinds of authority exists for the benefit of the 
whole people. The ecclesiastical hierarchy is the guardian and 
promoter of the spiritual life and moral principle which are the 
internal bond of society. The intellectual hierarchy insures right 
thought, which is an essential prerequisite of right volition and 
right action, in any and every domain. The political hierarchy 
preserves the public tranquillity, protects the rights, and enforces 
the obligations of all the individuals and organic groups that 
make up the body politic, and represents the interests of the 
community at large in its relations with the rest of mankind. 
Similarly, the zsthetic hierarchy beautifies all the works of man, 
and the social hierarchy beautifies and sweetens all human rela- 
tionships. Finally, the economic hierarchy preserves man’s 
existence, and ministers to him all the material aids needed in 
the attainment of all his higher ends, near and remote. In this 
conception it is easy to recognize the outlines of a transcendental 
anatomy, as it were, of society. 

Every group of individuals possesses the same rights and 
has the same duties that a single individual would have under 
precisely the same circumstances. The Catholic sociologists 
insist upon the right of free association, for legitimate ends, and 
lay special stress upon the family and the professional body, as 
organic elements of society. The family is older than the state, 
and has a constitution and a body of sacred rights upon which 
even the state cannet infringe without crime. Upon the unity, 
orcer, and indissolubility of the family, and its conscious con- 
tinuity from generation to generation, the welfare and progress 
of the whole commonwealth are largely dependent. The head of 
the family has, by the law of nature and of God, jurisdiction over 
his whole household, and is responsible for the spiritual and 
temporal welfare of all its members. Outsiders temporarily 
forming part of the household are subject to this authority, and 
servants, in particular, while bound to show due respect to the 
members of the family, have a right to be the objects of an 
almost paternal affection and solicitude. 

All those who are engaged in any given trade, profession, or 
industry constitute, by the law of nature, an economic family, 
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and all the persons of every deyree connected in any way with 
the same business establishment constitute an economic house- 
hold. Ina normal state of society, all the members of the same 
economic family are bound together in intimate relations of 
fraternity and mutual codperation for the good of their craft 
and their own spiritual, moral, intellectual, social, esthetic, and 
material welfare. The constitution of the economic household 
is similar to that of the domestic household, and the employer is 
bound in conscience to consider the interests of all his employés, 
almost as much as of his own children, while he is entitled in his 
turn to their filial obedience and respect. 

Just as many domestic households may be united in an economic 
household, so may many economic households be united in a 
political household or local community. The local community, 
like other sociological organisms, has natural rights of its own, 
and may, to an indefinite extent, acquire other rights which can- 
not be justly infringed upon by any higher political division, even 
the general government itself, though they may lapse in cases of 
; the greatest emergency, where vital interests of the whole nation 
are at stake, and there may also be cases in which they are justly 
forfeited, at least for a time, by official crime. 


A mistaken notion is widely prevalent that the Catholic 
church has a highly centralized organization, and is in favor of 


; centralization. Nothing could be farther from the truth. On 
P the contrary, while in theory the sovereign pontiff has an unlim- 
’ ited authority over the whole church — otherwise the a ostolic 
a see would not have secure appellate jurisdiction— yet the 
4 church of each nation, each ecclesiastical province, and each 
diocese is supposed to be governed by laws of its own making, 
z= and in practice each diocese is almost autonomous, within the 
broad limits of faith and morals. At any rate, the Catholic 
4 party, always and everywhere, is in favor of decentralization and 
f local self-government; while both liberalism and socialism, in 


their typical and predominant forms, represent the principle of 
state despotism, hold that the central government is the source 


of all rights, and, as a rule, concede only grudgingly and under 
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compulsion any real share in them to lesser bodies, local or: 
otherwise. 

All the republics controlled by reflective liberalism (we thu 
exclude the waive liberalism of the United States) are highly cen- 
tralized bureaucracies; it is sufficient to name France, Italy, and 
Mexico. Liberalism imposed on Switzerland at the beginning 
of this century a much more centralized form of government 
than that which she inherited from the Middle Ages, and th: 
ill-fated Sonderbund was a revolt of the Catholic cantons for the 
defense of their ancestral liberties. Even in the United States 
we have witnessed a tendency toward a gradual breaking down 
of the admirable federative system which we owe to a fortunate 
necessity at the beginning of our national life. In France th 
Catholic party demands the restoration of the traditional liberties 
to the provinces — Brittany, Normandy, Burgundy, Provence, 
etc.—which were wiped out by the revolutionary government 
a century ago. In Italy its program includes the restoration of 
local self-government to the old political divisions, many of 
which have so glorious a place in history. In Austro-Hungary 
it is struggling in behalf of the fullest liberty for each of the 
races and lands that make up that heterogeneous empire. In 
Switzerland, as we have seen, it stands for the rights of the can- 
tons, against the aggressions of the federal government. 

In Spain the holy see opposes the revolutionary plans of 
the Carlists on the general principle that every de facto govern- 
ment, so long as it succeeds in preserving a fair degree of order, 
and is not guilty of any very gross outrages on the rights of the 
people, is presumed to be legitimate, as well as on the other 
general principle that domestic tranquillity is a blessing than 
which none that can result from a civil war is likely to be greater. 
Nevertheless the Carlist party is by far the most Catholic politi- 
cal body on the Iberian peninsula, and the most prominent fea- 
ture of its announced program is the restoration of the local 
liberties that have been infringed or altogether wiped out under 
the liberal régime, and the granting of new ones, so as to make 
each town, village, and province in the kingdom thoroughly selt- 


governing. 
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Most of the Catholic social-reform leaders are opposed to 
the modern “ parliamentarianism,” on the theoretic ground that 
it does not represent the real man of history, but the fictitious 
man of Rousseauism; and on the practical ground that it has 
proved itself a failure, and, far from being a truly representative 
system, is the most ingenious instrument of irresponsible tyranny 
that has ever been devised. They advocate corporative suffrage ; 
that is, the division of the electors into professional groups, each 
of which shall choose its own representatives in the legislative 
bodies, so that one house of parliament, at least, will be a min- 
ijature counterpart of the community at large, containing as 
nearly as possible the same proportion of professional men, 
manufacturers, merchants, agriculturists, laborers, etc. This 
constitutional change is not only on the program of the Catholic 
union of social studies in Italy and of the Catholic circles of 
France, but in two countries, Belgium and Austro-Hungary, 
it has become one of the live political issues of the day. For 
the most perfect success this system of ‘‘representation of inter- 
ests"’ requires the complete reorganization of the ‘‘ economic 
families ;’’ but, as a committee of the Belgian parliament said in 
1893. in a report favorable to the change, “ the proposed parlia- 
mentary representation of business interests is precisely the most 
efficacious means of accelerating the economic reorganization of 
society."’ The advocates of this “ institutional decentralization” 
claim that it is the only safeguard against the despotic sway of 
“the plutocracy ;”’ the legislators under the present system rep- 
resenting nobody but themselves, and being, in the very nature 
of things, the most ready tools of the money interest, so far as 
this considers it worth its while to make use of them. 

The initiative, referendum, and minority representation are 
generally favored by publicists of the Catholic school, and in 
Belgium the Catholic party aided in the establishment of the 
system of plural voting now in force, which recognizes wealth, 
learning, and other elements of intrinsic or extrinsic superiority, 
by granting to their possessor one or more additional votes over 
and above that to which he is entitled by right of his citizenship. 
The Catholic party holds that, as rights and duties and needs 
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depend on special circumstances, all legislation should be 
devised with full regard to the facts of the particular case, so 
that no reai good may be sacrificed by the unwise application of 
a general principle, however excellent. On the monetary and 
tariff questions it takes a moderate and conciliatory stand, so far 
as it takes any atall. In fact, its position on these questions can 
scarcely be said to be well defined, its sentiments and program 
varying in different countries and rarely finding unanimous con- 
currence. Perhaps its dominating tendency may be to favor 
bimetallism, either national or international, and to advocate 
import duties in those cases only where a protection of some 
native industry or industries seem to be of great importance. 
So far as the writer is aware, however, no very definite Catholic 
principles are held to be involved in either of these questions. 
His personal opinion is that international bimetallism and univer- 
sal free trade would fit in more harmoniously than any rival 
solutions with the general Catholic world-view. 

The Catholic social reformers insist strenuously upon the 
rights of property, inheritance, and testament. But they do not 
object to measures by which the owners of utterly unproductive 
lands may be compelled to develop them, use them, dispose of 
them, or pay charges which will make good to society the loss 
it suffers through their neglect. They also contend, in accord- 
ance with the principles of moral theology, that the man of 
wealth is under obligations to use a fair share of his income, 
over and above that which is necessary for the support of his 
family in a dignity becoming their station, in the betterment of 
the condition of his poor and needy fellow-creatures. They 
deny that labor is the sole basis of value; two factors concur in 
it, the bounty of nature and the labor of man—the word “‘labor”’ 
including not only physical exertion, but every kind of activity, 
mental, moral, or physical, expended in the pursuit of useful ends. 

Collective ownership and codperative industry and trade are 
favored, so far as they are entirely voluntary; and the title to 
collective property, even that of a nation, is held to rest on pre- 
cisely the same basis as that to individual property; for if the 


right of private appropriation of property, or of any particular 
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kind of property, land for example, be denied, it at once follows 
that the state would have no more right to appropriate it, to the 
exclusion of mankind at large, than any single individual or 


group of individuals within the state would possess. 


The right of the laborer to a due share of the product of his 
own labor is insisted upon. Inthe words of Count Soderini:" 
Neither the landowner as regards “land"’ nor the “capitalist"’ in refer- 


ence to “profit’’ should ever seek for more than what belongs to them 
by them afforded and the service by them 


in proportion to the “utility 
rendered. 

Wages should correspond “with the quality and quantity of 
the work supplied, and should likewise be in accord with the 
cuality and quantity of t’ e workers’ needs.” 

“The surplus value which accrues exclusively and directly 
from the labor of the workman the employer cannot under any 
pretext withhold from him, inasmuch as he would be defrauding 
him of a part of what belongs to him.”" At the same time the 
workmen should take into consideration the condition of the busi- 
ness, and they have no right to demand wages so high asto devour 
the legitimate profits of the employer. 

The effort to obtain the largest possible amount of labor at 
the least possible wages is criminal. In the words of Leo XIII. 
(encyclical Rerum Novarum): ‘To exercise pressure for the 
sake of gain upon the indigent aad the destitute, and to make 
one’s profit out of another’s needs, is condemned by all laws, 
human and divine.”” The wage-workers are entitled to enough 
free time for the full performance of religious and domestic 
duties, and for needed recreation and self-culture. This end is 
attained by the multiplication of rest-days, even better than by 
the shortening of the hours of labor. Boards of conciliation 
and courts of arbitration, in which employers and workmen are 
both represented, are a valuable means of settling disputes in 
the matter of wages and of hours, or any other differences that 
may arise. Legislation may be resorted to for the enforcement 
of the just rights of both parties, but only with the utmost 

* Socialism and Catholicism, English translation, very crude and defective, by 
Richard Jenery-Shee, of the Ianer Temple, (London, New York, and Bombay: Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1896), p. 140. 
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caution, and in cases where no other means seem availing. 
Strikes are lawful as a means of redressing real wrongs, and 
sometimes, in extreme cases, perhaps necessary; but they are 
always regrettable resorts, and the strikers cannot justly use 
force to prevent other workmen from taking their places. 

The Catholic reformers lock very favorably upon the system 
of paying a fixed wage, proportional to the needs of the 
employés, and supplementing this with a share of the profits in 
the case of those who, by long and faithful service, or othe: 
special merits, have shown themselves worthy to be so rewarded. 
There are some who strongly advocate the system of factory 
councils, in which the most responsible and worthy employés 
meet together at stated intervals to confer with each other and 
with their employers on matters of common interest. These 
may even become true legislative bodies, in certain cases and 
within due limits, for the institutions in which they exist. 

As regards interest for the use of money, an amount may 
justly be charged proportional to the risk of loss, where such 
exists. When there is no risk of loss, a small amount may justly 
be charged to indemnify the lender for the disadvantage he 
suffers from not having the money to use in other business. 
But it is a crime to charge usurious interest, or to take any inter- 
est whatever from a needy person, so as to enrich oneself at the 


expense of the sufferings of one’s fellow-men. The establishment 


of smonts-de-piété, or -pawnshops, conducted from motives of 
charity, and charging only legal interest (usually from 4 to 
6 per cent. per annum), has always been a favorite form of 
Catholic beneficence, and continues to be recommended and 
practiced by the representatives of the new movement. 

Taxation should be as moderate as possible, and should be 
levied in such a way as not to crush the weaker industries or to 
increase the burdens of those who, either from wages or their 
own little properties, have only a bare means of support. A 
progressive tax on luxuries is not objected to, nor are moderate 
succession taxes on collateral heirs. 

The Catholic social reformers are inclined to favor sumptuary 
laws calculated ‘to check the excess of expenditure out of 
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proportion to individual means.” They are also in favor of regu- 


lating, and so far as possible abolishing, all unnecessary night 
work, and the employment of children and women, especially 
married women, in factories or in any work that overtaxes their 
strength, despoils them of their modesty, or compels them to 
neglect their domestic duties. Employers are bound to consider 
the health of their workmen, and legal measures to enforce this 
duty are of greatimportance. The plan, so ably defended by 
the anarchist Prince Krapotkine, of doing away with the present 
factory system, by substituting industrial villages, in which each 
workman can perform his share of the work under his own roof, 
with the aid of electric distribution of power, finds much favor 
with Catholic reformers, on account of its tendency to the restora- 
tion of family life and the personal dignity of the workman. 

The Catholic position on education is well known. It is held 
that religious and moral instruction is the most important of all, 
both to the individual and the commonwealth; and all education 
should be duly proportioned to the capacities and needs of its 
subjects, and should be directed toward enabling them to fulfill 
as perfectly as possible the duties of their particular state and 
condition of life. The rights of the parents are paramount 
in education, and cannot be justly contravened by either the 
state or any other outside power, save in extreme cases when 
they are forfeited by criminal negligence or abuse. 

The welfare of the agricultural interest, the foundation of the 
national life and prosperity, is the object of the special solici- 
tude of the Catholic school, and to it many institutions calculated 
to promote this end, such as the rural unions, codperative agri- 
cultural banks, institutes of land credit, etc., owe their origin 
and diffusion. 

In the field of international law the publicists of the dis- 
tinctly Cathelic school teach that the rights and duties of 
governments are analogous to those of individuals, families, and 
corporations. War is permissible only in self-defense, or in the 
vindication of undoubted rights. Annexation of territory is 
allowable only in cases when it is unoccupied, or destitute of any 
stable government, or has been forfeited by the crimes of the 
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government to which it appertains, or is no more than an equita 
ble indemnity for the expenses and losses incurred by the victor: 
in a just cause. 

The principle of the solidarity of the human race demands 
that so far as possible all nations should live together in unity, 
and settle their disputes by arbitration rather than by force. An 
international court of arbitration is, therefore, eminently desi: 
able, and there are many reasons why such a court should bx 
closely connected with the apostolic see of Rome, which is the 
only intrinsically international and cosmopolitan institution on 
earth, which did in fact perform that very function for several cen- 
turies, and which is today the supreme court of the world in 
matters of faith, morals, and worship. 


For a thorough understanding of the Catholic position it is 
necessary to realize clearly that the Catholic church, so far as it 
is a voluntary factor in social questions, does not stand for the 
existing order of things. On the contrary, as we have already 
several times intimated, it agrees with all forms of socialism in 
protesting against the existing order as unnatural and unjust. In 
many matters of detail Catholics and socialists can and do agree, 
as is illustrated by the frequent alliance of the Center and 
Socialist parties in the German Reichstag, and still more for- 
cibly by the proceedings of the International Congress for the 
Protection of Labor, which met at Zirich, in Switzerland, in 
August (23-28), 1897. The project received beforehand the 
papal approbation, and the Swiss Catholic leader Decurtins 
was its chiet promoter, and one of its three presidents. While 
the socialists had a majority in the congress of Ziirich, there 
was a large Catholic minority, representing the Catholic work- 
ingmen of Switzerland, Belgium, Germany, Austria, Spain, and 
Italy, and including many priests among its members. The 
Catholic and socialist delegates found themselves in agree- 
ment on a number of the questions which were discussed. While 
the codperation was more marked in the congress of Ziirich, a 
number of other congresses have taken place, before and since, 
in which representative Catholics have collaborated with a more 
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or less socialistically inclined majority. Such was the case 
with the International Conference of Berlin in 1890, the Con- 
gress of the Swiss Workingmen’s Federation held at Bienne, 
Switzerland, in 1893 (in which the Swiss Pius-Verein, with its 
ten thousand members, and various other Catholic workingmen’s 
societies, with nearly three thousand members, were repre- 
sented), and the International Congress for Labor Legislation, 
Brussels, 1897. 

The present order of things is revolutionary and anarchical, 
from a Catholic point of view, and the liberalism which is 


everywhere dominant is of course conservative of its own work. 


In most countries on the European continent the “ conservative "’ 
party represents the form of liberalism which is most irrecon- 
cilable with Catholic principles. The advanced wing of liberal- 
ism or radicalism usually tends to concur with socialism and 
Catholicism in those particulars in which the latter are agreed. 

The Catholics of the United States usually look upon the 
church as holding a purely conservative attitude; but the reason 
of this is that they are all, with a few isolated exceptions, 
liberals in politics, even those who, like a certain St. Louis 
editor, are most vociferous in their denunciation of liberalism 
in all its forms; as there is almost nothing known on this 
side of the water regarding the principles, the history, or even 
the existence of the Catholic social reform movement, or any 
other feature of the prodigious Catholic Renaissance of the 
present half century. The few learned men who are to be 
found in the Catholic communion of this country are almost 
completely isolated, and therefore there is no such thing here as 
a consensus of Catholic philosophic thought or scientific opinion. 
Leaders of action are as conspicuous by their absence as leaders 
of thought, so that the Catholic body cannot be said to have 
any real coherence. This state of affairs results not only from a 
deficiency of learning, especially of distinctively Catholic learn- 
ing, but also from the race hostilities which the common bond 
of faith has not succeeded in overcoming. But it is inevitable 
that the ‘‘ American church”’ shall, sooner or later, feel the thrill 
of the new life, and fall into line with its continental sisters. 
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It is claimed by the Catholic publicists that the recent pro- 
gress of the non-Catholic sociological and economic science is 
in the direction of the Catholic system. There seems to be a 
general reaction against the old economic utilitarianism. Con- 
cessions to the claims of moral science are made by the social- 
ism of the chair, the German social-political school, and th« 
Austro-English economists; and every advocate of social reform, 
from whatever point of view, appeals to some kind of ethical 
principles. The more hopeful spirits foresee the complete triumph 
of the new Christian social economics over the rationalistic 
liberal-classical school, and all other forms of social-economic 
liberalism, however modified. 

It is certain that all over the world the old physiocratic 
theories that so long influenced legislation are losing their hoid 
on the public mind, and the right and duty of the state to inter- 
fere for the protection of the weak against the strong are coming 
to be recognized, at least in theory. The chief danger, from a 
Catholic point of view, arises from the fact that the notion of 
state-omnipotence is so widespread, and that there is so little 
recognition among non-Catholics and Catholic liberals of the 
existence of innumerable individual and corporate rights upon 
which the state cannot legitimately infringe. 

The Catholic school notes with satisfaction the growing 
tendency, even among those who adhere consciously or uncon- 


sciously to liberal principles, to favor and initiate private reform 


measures exactly in a line with the Catholic program. In so 
doing a course is entered upon which cannot logically stop short, 
say the “Christian Democrats,” of either socialism or a com- 
plete return to the Christian social order. 

Whatever the readers of the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY 
may think of the Catholic social movement, they will doubtless 
be glad to have had the advantage of reading the first general 
statement of its history, principles, and plans that has thus far 
appeared in the English language. 

MERWIN-MARIE SNELL. 


St. Louts, Mo. 
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THE TIME ELEMENT IN POLITICAL CAMPAIGNS. 


POLITICAL Campaigns are processes of collective psychology. 
In the choice of their officers and policies the people deliberate 
and decide. These two essentials are worthy of study, each in 
itself, each in its relations to the other. At one end of political 
evolution, the African selects his chief by the chance spinning of 
a cocoanut; at the other, the Anglo-Saxon fills many months 
with alternate hustings and ballotings. Deliberation is a fer- 
mentation; decision is a crystallization. Time is the basis for 
both, but inversely. Opinion, in the forming, suffers less from 
slowness than from rashness. With a turning and a returning, 
the subject of thought freely presents every possible side. But 
the close, the determination, demands precision, regularity, and 
swiftness. The fruitful inquiry belongs not to the child, but to 
the philosopher ; the admirable action, not to the clown, but to the 
athlete. Above all, the halting decision and the broken train of 
reasoning are deplorable; the two ought to be kept sharply dis- 
tinct, each in its proper place. 

In the development of our American methods for choosing 
public servants these principles have played an improving part. 
One hundred years ago the idea of a definite legal hour and minute 
for the opening, and a definite legal hour and minute for the 
closing, of the polls was scarcely known. A fire, an attack by 
Indians, or the tardiness of a moderator might delay the start of 
atownelection. The judgment of the presiding selectmen deter- 
mined when it should close. Philadelphia or Boston could 
transact the entire business in three or four hours, but rural 
regions often required as many as five days. In 1789 the New 
Jersey polls were open for three weeks. As in electing, so in 
nominating, extreme irregularity prevailed. From the moment 
that the people began to think of candidates, the process of 
nomination was continuous and confused. Everybody could 


nominate. Every day and every hour was inorder. By private 
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letter-writing, by newspaper tickets, by numerous petty caucus: 

of undefined membership, and by straggling conventions that 
were but imperfectly representative, the names of the candidate 
were presented up to the very night before the balloting was to 
begin. 

Out of these primary forms a system has arisen, which now 
gathers all the caucuses for a county or for a state within the 
bounds of a single day, substitutes for a dozen conventions of 
the same party a single convention, and chooses all the members 
of a national Congress within a rising and setting of the sun. 
The average American of today thinks of political action in three 
successive stages—the primary, the convention, the election. 
The comparatively lengthy periods between and preceding these 
he assigns to the deliberative processes of the people. He takes 
that ancient word ‘‘campaign”’ that has echoed the measured 
tread of armies for two thousand years, and applies it to the 
movement of democracy. 

But with all of a century’s advance, the process of time regu- 
lation is incomplete. My object is to make clear this imperfec- 
tion, to show the abuses therefrom resulting, and to suggest lines 
of further progress. 

Until recently the universal authority for fixing the dates of 
primaries and conventions has been the party central commit- 
tee. This committee is not a single central authority. The 
name is legion. In all the United States, from Sandy Hook 
to No Man’s Land, the ward, or town, or city, or precinct, or 
county, or assembly district, or congressional district, or state, 
is rare that has not from one to half a dozen central committees. 
Each party has three grades of them — national, state, and county. 
The subordination of the lower to the higher committee, very 


loose in general, is especially so on the score of the times for 
political action. The presidential year affords a complete study 
of these time relations. Custom, or party rule, requires the 
national committee to meet and decide the date of the national 


convention at least six months in advance of the convention's 
assemblage. This gives for the primaries and the minor con- 
ventions a period of half a year or longer. No sooner has the 
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national committee set definite bounds to the period — which it 


usually does at Washington in the December or January preced- 


ing the election—than the central committee, in any one of the 


forty-five states of the union, is at liberty to fix the date of its 
state convention. This date may be within a month, or may be 
five months, from the receipt of the national call. Of the Repub- 
lican state conventions in 1896 the first met in Arkansas, March 
3; the last, in Idaho, May 16. Fourteen were held in March, 
eighteen in April, and thirteen in May. The first three were 
those of Arkansas, Mississippi, and Florida; the last five, those 
of Washington, Colorado, Wyoming, North Carolina, and Idaho. 
Of the Democratic state conventions in the same year, the first 
met in Oregon, April 10; the last, in Georgia, June 25. Twelve 
were held in April, seven in May, and twenty-five in June. The 
first five were west, and the last five east, of the Mississippi river. 
The action of the state committee in setting the time for the 
state convention fixed, in the next place, the outer time limits 
for the county conventions. If the state committee has granted 
a latitude of four months, and the state has ninety counties, each 
of the ninety central committees of these counties may choose a 
separate day for its county convention. In their haste, a few 
counties may hold conventions before the state committee has 
issued its call, afterward adjusting their representation by drop- 
ping surplus delegates from their lists. The Illinois county con- 
ventions of 1896 extended all the way from January 27, the day 
before the state committee’s call, to April 26, four days before 
the meeting of the state convention. So, last of all, as each 
county committee decides the date of the county convention, 
more or less play is often given to the committees of the towns, 
or wards, or precincts, for fixing the times of their primaries. 
Such have been the general order and conditions of the time 
game that I am to describe. The infinite number of authorities 
has meant an infinite variety of practice, and an infinite oppor- 
tunity for sharp play. Within the limits, the machine of each 
locality selects for action that date which it deems most advan- 
tageous for itself, as against the machines of other political areas. 
The variety of motive and result can be appreciated only by 
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mounting in turn the separate pinnacles of the national, the stat 
and the county politician. 

Let a county central committee have attained a state of “ha 
mony” concerning the party candidates to be put into the fic 
for the county offices. It is then impelled to call the county 
convention upon as short notice as possible, in order to forestal| 
the public opinion of the county. Its “slate’’ is ready, its del 
gates in the various precincts are carefully selected; they ma) 
all be foisted upon the people by quick, well-concerted action, 
before the people make up their minds whom or what they want. 
But the selfish county committee may also be very much alive 
to the opportunities for the state offices and privileges. Upon 
this score, an early county convention secures the advantage of 
the ‘‘moral effect,” the imitative tendency so strong in human 
nature. ‘There is a contagion in example which few men have 
the force to resist,’’ said Alexander Hamilton. The county that 
anticipates other counties in pledging itself to a particular aspir- 
ant for a given office, say the state-treasurership, starts a ‘‘ boom" 
for its favorite. The county that publishes the earliest instruc- 
tions relative to the state platform furnishes a model for tardier 
county declarations. The first Republican county convention of 
Illinois for 1896, held at Olney, January 27, instructed for the 
gold standard and named William McKinley for president, 
William E. Mason for senator,and John R. Tanner for governor. 
The complete fulfillment of this forecast was not altogether a coin- 
cidence. 

If a candidate secures early conventions friendly to himsel! 
in several counties, the “ moral effect’”’ of his success is all the 
greater, as the delegates so early won are the more numerous. 
He gains even weightier vantage where he early captures a sin- 
gle county that contains a great metropolis. Cities are much 
more favorable to expeditious and unified action than are rural 
regions. The main political advantage of the city over the coun- 


try lies in its special opportunities for association on a large 


numerical scale. 
But county machines sometimes call late conventions. Under 
the Australian ballot, nominations by petition must be filed a 
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certain number of days before the election. The county central 
committees may make such petitioning—as a protest against their 
nominees — difficult, or even impossible, by holding late conven- 
tions, and will do so where the spirit of independent voting 
threatens their power. Again, if a wise county finds itself fee- 


ble or entirely wanting in ‘“timber’’ for the elective offices, it 


may aim to secure the appointive offices of the state. To this 


end it holds off until the seasonable hour, or, it may be, until the 
last moment. If a point is reached, before the state convention 
has met, where the statistics from the other counties indicate 
that this particular county can wield the balance of power, then 
its convention meets and pledges its delegates in return for the 
larger promises of patronage incident to such a critical time. If 
the statistics of instruction from the other counties leave the out- 
come doubtful up to the very eve of the state convention, the 
said county chooses at the eleventh hour unpledged delegates, 
who freely exercise their diplomatic talents in the hotel lobbies 
and headquarters at the state gathering. 

The best recent example of a successful use of all the time con- 
ditions by a single county containing a vast city in a populous 
commonwealth is afforded in the election of John R. Tanner to 
the governorship of Illinois. For this office three or four other 
prominent Republicans of the Prairie State had set their caps as 
early as had Mr. Tanner. But he had transferred his residence 
from the southern portion of Illinois to the county in which 
Chicago is situated, the great county of Cook. Himself the 
chairman of the Republican state central committee, he had cul- 
tivated the acquaintance and won the alliance of the leading spir- 
its in the Cook county Republican central committee. Together, 
therefore, shortly after the call of the national committee for the 
St. Louis convention, they outlined their plan. They would issue 
the call for the state convention on the twenty-eighth of January, 
the day after the county convention at Olney should have declared 
for Mr. Tanner. They would issue the call for the Cook county 
convention on the fourth of February. They would hold the 
county primaries on the fourteenth of February, and the county 
convention on the fifteenth. With but a week elapsed, the county 
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committeemen of the powerful and alert central region of the 
state, and of the remoter Egypt, would scarcely have received the 
state committece’s call before the Cook county committee had 
acted. With but ten days’ notice for the Cook county primaries, 
the citizens of Chicago—who since then have become exceed- 
ingly unfriendly to Governor Tanner, and at that time knew littl 
about him — would be taken unawares, and before they had enter- 
tained a thought of the coming election. Secondary to these 
motives of gaining the time vantage in the state and county fields, 
the county politicians of Cook were anxious to avoid complica- 
tions with national politics, for the rich prize of Chicago was 


already becoming a bone of contention among the presidential 


aspirants. 

Accordingly, by a secret caucus on the third of February, 
they put the finishing touches upon their county slate, and on the 
next day issued their call. The lusty outcry of the city news- 
papers availed nothing. Neither did a denunciatory mass-meet- 
ing assembled February 10, on the ringing appeal of a score 
of the city’s most prominent Republicans. The “snap” time 
schedule succeeded. At once the men who planned it found them- 
selves in control of Cook county’s delegation to the state con- 
vention; that is, of more than one-fourth of the convention's 
membership ; or, to be exact, of 372 delegates, where the rest of 
the state was entitled to g63. Of the one hundred and one other 
counties no one was entitled to more than twenty-seven dele- 
gates. This capture of Cook practically ended the contest of 
the aspirants for the state offices, for, to go back still earlier, 
these same Cook county managers had, in November, 1895, 
entered into a conditional alliance with Egypt. They had gone 
on a railway pilgrimage, had skirted the broad central part of 
Illinois, had crossed the Mississippi into St. Louis. There they 
had met one hundred and more Republican politicians of southern 
Illinois, a section where the petty local manager of both parties yet 
rules in the old-time satrapic splendor of Jacksonian days. They 
had pledged the fealty of the hungry Egyptians by dazzling 
promises of patronage. So, after the Cook county convention, 
the ‘moral effect”’ had its fullest sway. The home stronghold 
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of the other gubernatorial candidates, the great central prairie 
region, the strength and hope of the commonwealth, was 
crushed as between the upper and nether millstones. One by 
one its counties fell helplessly into line with pledges for the Cook 
county slate. One by one the other gubernatorial aspirants with- 
drew their names. Two weeks before the farcical state conven- 
tion Mr. Tanner predicted his nomination with absolute certainty. 

From the standpoint of the county committee one should 


proceed to the standpoint of the state committee. This body, 


too, may plan to forestall public opinion. By calling an early 
state convention it may anticipate the preferences of the people, 
both as to state candidates and issues and as to national candi- 
dates and issues. With regard to the state offices, it may work 
in thorough accord with one or more county machines against 
the others. The above case of Illinois is in point. 

But in a presidential year the state committee fixes the date 
of the state convention with an eye mainly to national politics. 
Its relations with the inferior county central committees are 
strongly overshadowed by its relations with the coequal central 
committees of the forty-five other states. Here the play of 
motives leading to the earlier or the later convention is very 
similar to that which has been described for the relations of the 
county committees to each other. Some difference between the 
state and national fields may possibly be ascribed to the difference 
between their relative numbers of elective and appointive offices. 
The state executive has numerous elective offices, while the 
national executive has but two. With due allowance for recent 
effects of the civil-service laws, the appointive patronage of the 
nation is relatively more important than that of a state. There- 
fore only a few state committees have in view the presidency 
and the vice-presidency, and the great majority are seeking the 
presidential appointments — the collectorships, the consulships, 
or the cabinet seats. The strong, dona fide aspirant for the presi- 
dency works for the advantage of the “ moral effect " by secur- 
ing an early convention in his own state, and in any other 
state whose machine may be friendly to his nomination. So 
much the more fortunate is he in securing the first state that 
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instructs, if that state has many delegates. Delaware were 
nothing beside Pennsylvania. States that do not expect to 
furnish the presidential candidate follow various policies. South 
ern Republican committees seem to favor early convention: 
and early understandings with presidential aspirants, wishing, 
perhaps, to forestall competition with states of stronger influ- 
ence. A large state often puts off its decision to the last, with 
a view to exercising the balance of power. This it can accom- 
plish, even with an early convention. If a powerful boss 
has the state well in hand, he calls an early state convention, 
and compels it to indorse a puppet presidential candidate, a 
‘favorite son,” so-called. By this course he excludes the genuine 
aspirants, who are making inroads into his preserves, holds the 
state delegation together until the national convention meets, 
and then casts its solid vote for whom he will. The Empire 
State is, of course, the historic ambush ground of “ snappers.” 
Roscoe Conkling set a Republican precedent by his conven- 
tion of February 25, 1880. Twelve years later David B. Hill 
secured the Democratic delegation, though the real choice of the 
New York Democracy would have been ex-President Cleveland. 
The dates of that rapid action tell the story without comment. 
January 21, 1892, the Democratic national committee issued its 
call for the national convention of the twenty-first of June. Five 
days later, January 26, the New York state central committee 
called the Democratic state convention for February 22. Thus 
but four weeks were given to party deliberation, where twenty 
were available. The earliest previous date of a Democratic 
state convention, April 21, shows the radicalness of this action. 
County and town committees were correspondingly snappish, 
and many primaries were held upon but a day’s imperfect 
notice. 

Such is the play of advantage within the party. But also, a 
party’s committee fixes the dates of its action with reference to 
the dates selected by opposing political committees. The com- 
mittees of parties out of power may favor late conventions in the 
hope that the party in power will meanwhile make some mistake 
or meet with some misfortune in the conduct of government. 
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The politicians of the party that acts later regulate its course 
according to the course of the party that acts earlier. If 
one party presents a bad candidate or a platform of glittering 
generalities, the other may do likewise with impunity. If one 


party declares for a certain course, the other may make an issue, 


often exceedingly artificial, by declaring for the very opposite 
course. 

All these motives have worked for variety and irregularity in 
the times of political action. But opposed to them has been a 
tendency marked throughout the long history of elective gov- 
ernment. It is the trend toward a uniform and intelligently 
planned time schedule for elections. Its presence is traceable 
even in the colonial laws of America, notably in those of New 
England. The constitutional convention of 1787 took, for the 
day, advanced ground in recognition of time uniformity and 
periodicity. It fixed the first Monday in December for the regu- 
lar annual meeting of Congress. It prescribed one and the 
same day for the meeting of the electors of president and vice- 
president in all the states. Above all, it made possible further 
uniform prescriptions as to national elections, by vesting in Con- 
gress a supplemental or supervisory power over them. 

In exercise of this power Congress passed the law of 1792, 
which required the presidential electors to be chosen at least 
thirty-four days before the first Wednesday in December, the 
date fixed by the same act for their meeting. This was the only 
congressional regulation until 1845. With this slight limitation, 
each state, during the first half century of the union, named its 
presidential electors and congressmen on such days as it might 
please. The confusion that resulted is epitomized in the proverb 
of 1825 and onward: “As goes Pennsylvania, so goes the 
union.” To this proverb Ohio and Maine have successively 
fallen heir. The earlier election in the populous Keystone State 
influenced unduly the later elections in the other states. With 
the invention and introduction of the telegraph and the railroad, 
the evil was accentuated until it became intolerable. To it, as 
population grew, was added another evil; namely, the migra- 
tion of voters from one state to another. Having voted at his 
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home election, the faithful Whig or Democrat of the border 
crossed the line to assist at the later election in an adjoining 
commonwealth. In 1844 Alexander Duncan, a representative 
from Ohio, who claimed to have suffered severely from this pip: 
laying, introduced into the national house a bill which provid 
for the choice of all presidential electors and congressmen upon 
the same day. He selected the Tuesday next after the first 
Monday in November, possibly for climatic considerations, pos- 
sibly to avoid the times of state elections. New York was the 
only state that chose state officers on that date. The states- 
rights sentiment of the time could not go quite so far, and the 
law as finally enacted, January 23, 1845, applied only to the 
presidential electors. It gradually induced the several states to 
fix the same date for the election of congressmen and of state 
officers. By so doing, they saved time and expense. The 
public mind was therefore educated to the idea of uniformity. 
The Civil War broke down the jealousy of national regulation 
which had preserved the subject of elections to the spher 
of statehood. For these reasons, in 1872, Benjamin F. Butler 
could, and did, secure, without serious opposition, the enactment 
of that part of Alexander Duncan’s bill which had failed in 
1844; namely, the choice of all the national representatives 
upon the Tuesday next after the first Monday in November. 
Probably these legislators thought little of the ultimate effects 
of theirlaws. Only now, for one thing, are we beginning to see 
that a uniform time for the final election has been operating 
strongly for uniform times of the conventions and of the prima- 
ries. Here and there new party rules and new state laws are regu- 
lating action more pronouncedly. Mr. Josiah Quincy asserts 
that ‘‘ neither party can afford to come very far behind its oppo- 
nent in the matter of the date of making nominations.” In a 
recent contest the Populist county conventions in seventy of the 
one hundred counties of Kansas were held on the same day. 
Tuesday has become “election day’’ even for state and munici- 
pal elections held on other days than the national November 
date. More than one hundred cities and towns of Illinois hold 


their spring elections on the same April Tuesday. The primary 
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laws recently passed in several states show a notable appreciation 
of time uniformity. Kentucky’s law of 1892 operates to the 
holding of all the primaries and all the county conventions of 
any given party upon the same days. The Massachusetts caucus 
sale of 1895 provides a two-days’ period for all the caucuses of a 
given party throughout the state. The California law of 1897 
and the New York law of 1898 mark the logical goal by prescrib- 
ing the same fixed date for all the primaries of all parties. 

I have referred to the fact that state and national elections 
were formerly held on separate days to a greater extent than 
now. The topic of distinct times for national, state, and munici- 


pal elections ranks as the second main division of my subject. 


Elections for the superior and inferior governments are not 
mixed in other lands as in ours. On this score Mr. Lusk has 
contrasted the Australian methods with the American. The poli- 
tics of Massachusetts in 1804 illustrate our purest primitive 
practice. In that year the selectmen of Boston were chosen on 
the nineteenth of March; the governor, lieutenant-governor, and 
council, on the second of April; the members of the general 
court, on the ninth of May; the presidential electors and con- 
gressmen, on the fifth of November —at least four elections 
within eight months. But, from the beginning of its history, the 
nation’s growth and its absorbing private pursuits have powerfully 
urged the various states to get through with all the elections of 
a year at a stroke. Mr. Butler’s law of 1872 encouraged the 
tendency. After that statute had converted the great majority 
of the states to the national election day for the choice of their 
state officers, the few lingering ‘‘ October states’ came under the 
powerful duress of the corruption and demoralization due to the 
more concentrated efforts of national political parties to secure 
the “ moral effect”’ of their state elections. Therefore, the Tues- 
day next after the first Monday in November has become the 
almost universal time for the choice of both state and national 
officers. Only eight states now cling to the old variation. They 
are all numbered among the less populous commonwealths, and 
three of them hold their state elections in the first half of the 


year. 
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The results of this coincidence of times should be fully appre- 
ciated. Few citizens can do three things at once. In passing 
upon three sets of issues and three blocks of candidates together, 
the average voter invariably sacrifices one interest by making it 
support another. Of this fact the seekers of the three classes 
of offices make the most. It offers a paradise of Yankee bar- 
gaining. It extracts the quintessence of concession. The city 
boss is a contented nonentity in state or national affairs, if the rich 
municipal spoil be left to him. Politicians of the upper ranks give 
up local duty to win national power. A great editor belabors 
the corrupt chief of his party in his home state and flatters the 
corrupter chief in a state that is far away. Cabinet members or 
United States senators, whose constituents may dwell among the 
Rocky Mountains, leave their posts at Washington and hasten to 
New York city to side with bribe-taking city bosses against 
members of their own parties whose names are synonyms for 
probity and patriotism. Between the municipal and the national 
politician stands the Janus-faced state boss, the entrepreneur par 
excellence. He, if he is uncertain of his hold upon the state, buys 
for it city and national support, giving in return his promise to 
be merely a tool in city and national politics. If he has the state’s 
committeemen, legislators, and congressmen all securely in hand, 
he names mayors, commissioners, senators, ministers, and presi- 
dents. 

The coincidence of the elections for the three grades produces 
an advanced type of that union of “deals” called a slate. In 


its simplest form, a slate is a combination of the seekers of the 


elective offices in a single grade. The numerous offices of 
Cleveland, for instance, are distributed among its wards, and the 
numerous offices of Cuyahoga county among its towns. A south 
Ohioan whose eye is upon the governorship forms alliances with 
north Ohioans whose eyes are upon the minor state elective offices. 
cultivate the 


’ 


Seven states with vice-presidential ‘“‘ possibilities ’ 
state with a presidential aspirant. But, with a grand mixture 
of three elections, the advanced type of the slate appears. Four 
Ohioans join hands and will be mayor of Cincinnati, governor of 
Ohio, senator from Ohio, and president from Ohio. Behind these 
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four Ohioans are innumerable other Ohioans all joining hands 
and shouting. They will be custodians of mints, penitentiary 
guards, and street sweepers. There are other states besides Ohio. 
The manager ofa presidential aspirant from one state, approach- 
ing the central committee chairman of another state, offers to open 


the way to the United States Senate for him by giving one of the 


present senators from the said leader’s state a seat in the pro- 
spective presidential cabinet. A member of the national House 


ot 


f Representatives wants the speaker to appoint him chairman 
of the committee on appropriations; the chairman of the party 
central committee in the state that the prominent member repre- 
sents wants the support of the prominent member’s constituents 
for the gubernatorial nomination ; Mr. Speaker wants the party 
committee chairman to send to the national convention delegates 
pledged to the nomination of Mr. Speaker for president of the 
United States. Madam Rumor presents the interesting spectacle 
of Mr. Speaker in one Washington hotel, the prominent member 
in another, and the state committee chairman carrying messages 
and ultimatums between them! 

The main defect of American party organization and proce- 
dure, now coming to be plainly recognized, is the mixing of 
national, state, and.municipal concerns. Because of this miscel- 
laneousness, the voter constantly faces a choice between two 
evils, the party leader is powerfully tempted to do evil that good 
may come, and the unscrupulous politician fastens himself with 
his base aims upon true statesmen and beneficent public meas- 
ures. Nation, state, and city have suffered, but the state more 
than the nation and the city more than the state. 

Present efforts to disentangle the affairs of the three by sepa- 
rate times of action are noticeable. In a presidential year the 
political parties of several states hold two distinct state conven- 
tions, one for national, the other for state nominating purposes. 
Something has been accomplished by state legislation and con- 
stitutional law. Kentucky attains the object, perhaps, as com- 
pletely as any state. By her constitution of 1892, all state 
and municipal officers are elected in November of the odd years. 


In one of these odd years the executive officers of the cities, and 
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in the other the executive officers of the state, are chosen, 
uniformly for quadrennial terms. The tenure of the city council 
men and the state legislators is bienniai. New York’s constitu- 
tion of 1895 has attracted attention for its divorcement of the 
municipal from the higher elections. 

If by a state election the choice of the governor and most 
of the other state officers be understood, the laws show nin 
variations of the relative times for state and national elections, 
as follows. The state officers are elected : 

1. Quinquennially — Utah. 

2. Quadrennially and in the same year with the president — 
Delaware, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Missouri, Montana, North 
Carolina, Washington, and West Virginia; nine states. 

3. Quadrennially and in the odd year next after the presi- 
dential election — Virginia. 

4. Quadrennially and in the even year midway between the 
presidential elections —California, Kentucky, Nevada, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, and Wyoming; six states. 

5. Quadrennially and in the odd year next before the 


presidential election — Mississippi, Maryland, Louisiana; three 


states. 

6. Triennially — New Jersey. 

7. Bienniaily and in even years— Alabama, Arkansas, Colo- 
rado, Connecticut, Georgia, Idaho, Kansas, Maine, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New York, North 
Dakota, South Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Ver- 
mont, Wisconsin; twenty states. 

8. Biennially and in odd years— Ohio, Iowa. 

g. Annually — Massachusetts, Rhode Island. 

Ten of the nineteen quadrennial states and two of the twenty- 
two biennial states avoid the presidential year in their state 
elections. With these may be counted Utah and New Jersey, 
in which presidential and state elections only occasionally coin- 
cide. The prevalent plan is the biennial election in even years. 
Twenty-five states choose governors on the presidential election 
day. 

In the light of all the foregoing facts, conditions, and 
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tendencies, a possible completed procedure may be forecast. 
An ideal time schedule for political action in the United States 
ought to provide: 

(a) Entirely separate times for the primaries and conventions of 
the three grades— national, state, and municipal. Delegates to a state 
convention should not be selected at a primary meeting which 
nominates county or city officers. Delegates to a national con- 
vention should not be selected by a convention which nominates 
state officers. Municipal elections should not be held at the 
same time with state or national elections, nor state elections 
at the same time with national elections. There should be 
three distinct chains of political action. 

(4) Cotncidence of times for primaries and conventions of a 
single grade. (1) Throughout the union, all the primaries for 
the threefold object of naming congressmen, presidential elec- 
tors, and delegates to national conventions should be held for all 
political parties on the same day. Likewise, all state or con- 


gressional district conventions for these national nominating 
purposes should be held for all parties within a given period 


of one or a few days. And, finally, all national nominating con- 
ventions should be held within a given period of days, with a 
fixed date for opening. (2) Throughout each state, in the 
election of state officers, all primaries of all political organiza- 
tions should be held on the same day, all the succeeding county 
conventions on the same day, and all the succeeding state con- 
ventions at the same time. (3) Throughout each county or 
city, in the election of county or city officers, all the primaries 
oi all political organizations should be held on the same day, 
and all the succeeding county conventions on the same day. 
With such a basis of separate times for the three grades, and 
uniform times in a single grade, a thoroughgoing schedule for a 
quadrennial period, 1900-1904, may be suggested, as follows : 


FIRST SUB-SCHEDULE., 


Throughout the union; for choice of national representatives 
and presidential electors only. 
(1) Primaries, second Tuesday in May, 1900. 
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(2) County conventions, second Wednesday or Thursday i 
May, 

(3) Congressional district and state conventions, third Tues- 
day in May, Igoo. 

(4) National nominating conventions, first Tuesday in June, 
1900. 

(5) Election, first Tuesday in November, 1900. 


SECOND SUB-SCHEDULE. 


Throughout the union; for choice only of county officers, 
biennial in tenure, and of city officers, biennial in tenure, in cities 
of twenty thousand inhabitants and over. 

(1) Primaries, third Tuesday in March, 1901. 

(2) County, city, and ward conventions, third Wednesday in 


March, 
(3) Election, first Tuesday in May, Igol. 


THIRD SUB-SCHEDULE, 


Throughout the union; for choice only of state officers, both 
quadrennial and biennial in tenure. 

(1) Primaries, first Tuesday in July, Igor. 

(2) County conventions, first Wednesday or Thursday in 
July, 1901. 

(3) State and legislative district conventions, second Tues- 
day in July, Igo!. 

(4) Election, first Tuesday in November, Igo1. 


FOURTH SUB-SCHEDULE, 


Throughout the union; for choice only of national represen- 
tatives, 1902. 

(1) Primaries, second Tuesday in May, 1900. 

(2) County conventions, second Wednesday or Thursday in 
May, 1900. 

(3) Congressional district and state conventions, third Tues- 
day in May, igoo. 

(4) Election, first Tuesday in November, 1900, 
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FIFTH SUB-SCHEDULE., 


Throughout the union; for choice only of county officers, 
quadrennial and biennial in tenure, and of city officers, both quad- 
rennial and biennial in tenure, in cities of twenty thousand inhabit- 
ants and over, 1903. 

(1) Primaries, third Tuesday in March, Igor. 

(2) County, city, and ward conventions, third Wednesday in 
March, Igo!. 

(3) Election, first Tuesday in May, 1901. 


SIXTH SUB-SCHEDULE. 


Throughout the union; for choice only of state officers, 


biennial in tenure, 1903. 

(1) Primaries, first Tuesday in July, 1go1. 

(2) County conventions, first Wednesday or Thursday in 
July, Igor. : 

(3) State and legislative district conventions, second Tues- 


day in July, 1901. 

(4) Election, first Tuesday in November, 1901. 

The objections to such a program readily occur. It is novel 
and radical. Local customs and laws, differences of climate, and 
other diversities argue against a rigid prescription of time uni- 
formity, exact to the day and throughout the union, for the 
primaries, conventions, and elections of innumerable counties and 
cities. So of the election of state officers with one schedule of 
dates for forty-five distinct campaigns. The election laws of 
some states proclaim an objection by prohibiting any two parties 
from holding their primaries on the same day. The only argu- 
ment advanced for this provision would seem to be that it pre- 
vents a clash between rival organizations meeting at the same 
time. Perhaps as clear and forceful an objection as any is the 
expense and the extra time incident to separate chains of action 
for the three grades. The bill for printing, rent, and election 
officers must be greater,and the voters must go to the polls oftener. 
The constitution of the United States also stands in the way ofa 
complete realization. Authority to fix the times for the choice 
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of state, county, and city officers has always been conceded to 
the state legislatures exclusively. Anamendment of the nationa! 
constitution or a mutual agreement of ail state law must 
necessary to the choice throughout the United States of all such 
local officers upon uniform days. 

What legislation, then, is practicable? Each state has full 
power to establish time uniformity for the choice of its state and 
minor officers, and to provide within its own bounds three dis- 
tinct chains of action. Uniform dates for the primaries and con- 
ventions incident to the election of the national executive and 
representatives are plainly within the scope of congressional 
legislation. This gives a powerful national initiative and influ- 
ence. Just as the laws of 1845 and 1872 have drawn the states 
to their November Tuesday for the election of city, county, and 
state officers, so a law requiring all national primaries to be held 
on the second Tuesday in May would draw state, county, and city 
primaries together. Congress can forestall such an undesirable 
tendency by forbidding the holding of any primaries, conven- 
tions, and elections for the offices of a state or lesser government 
at the national polling places or by the conventions nominating 
national officers. It can require separate election officers, ballot 
boxes, tickets, conventions, and membership of central commit- 
tees. It can do away with state conventions for the nomination 
of presidential electors and the selection of delegates to national 
conventions, and require that they shall be named by congres- 
sional district conventions. Some easily devised method of 
election may procure the choice of a state’s delegates and elec- 
tors at large as the united act of its congressional district con- 
ventions, each voting in a separate place. In this way the state 
convention can be made an exclusively state function. So, 
also, Congress can effect some further disentanglement and sim- 
plification by enjoining the choice of the delegates to these 
congressional district conventions by the primaries directly, 
thereby removing the county convention as a link in national 
politics. 

With national evolution have come the knowledge, experi- 
ence, and organization which justify a fuller legal regulation oi 
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With advances in political and social conditions the 


campaigns. 
need of additional checks upon the political manager has grown. 
His allies have been the increasingly speedier post-office, rail- 
way, and telegraph. His mentor has been the news column of 


the developing daily paper. His growing skill with these instru- 
ments, especially in the interesting interval between one election 
and the primaries for the next, shows that the initial movement 
yet belongs to the self-avowed candidate in America as else- 
where. His time for the selfish use of the railway, the post- 
office, the telegraph, and the news column may be curtailed by 
simultaneity of popular action. Their increased value for his 
bargainings may be eliminated by distinct national, state, and 
city campaigns. 

In fixing the dates of a time schedule, the legislator may 
settle the conflicting interests of politics and other pursuits ; may 
give to the nation and to the states campaigns short enough to 
avoid injury to business, and long enough to educate the elec- 
tors for the intelligent performance of civic duties ; may choose 
and make permanent such seasons and days as will yield the 
best weather conditions ; may diminish the interference of cam- 
paigns with the sessions of Congress and the duties of congress- 
men; may strengthen the control of the people over the political 
manager, by placing the primary and the nominating convention 
closer together, and thereby giving a longer interval between 
the nomination and the election. 

Separation of the times for national, state, and municipal action 
will relieve presidents from sitting down at feasts with keepers 
of city gambling dens, and congressmen from campaigning with 
builet-headed candidates for state legislatures. It will remedy 
that interference of political issues which repudiates a president’s 
war policy, because a state administration has been mixed up in 
canal frauds. It will permit the average citizen to vote with his 
next-door neighbor for municipal ownership without encourag- 
ing that neighbor’s tariff or monetary views. It will secure 
individual attention for each of the three governments. Three 
distinct types of healthy leadership will emerge. The champion 
of expanded commerce will not need to clash with the champion 
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of building and loan associations or with the champion of clean 


streets. 
Time uniformity of action in each separate governmental q 
grade —national, state, or city — prevents repeating or colonizing 4 


within each party, and restricts each citizen to the caucus of but 
one party for any given election. By making the formation of 
slates more difficult, it encourages the choice of candidates on 
personal rather than on geographical grounds. It secures 
equality of opportunity among the aspirants for each office. The 
unscrupulous cannot avail themselves of snap methods. The 
still hunt that unduly lengthens the campaign backward from 
the election is no longera factor. The contest is exalted to the 
free plain of persuasion and reason. All the aspirants must 
come to the line and start fair. ‘ Party harmony ’”’ is promoted, 
since Americans acquiesce readily ina fair defeat. Time uni- 
formity secures equality among political parties. Partisanship 
loses force when all parties act simultaneously. They feel that, 
however much they may differ as to means, they are honestly 
aiming for the same end. Each cannot ask what rival parties 
have declared, and therefore must ask what is best for the state. 
Each makes the most of the primary and of the convention, 
because it knows not just how much its prospective opponents are 
making of them. Time uniformity secures equality of oppor- 
tunity among states, and among counties. The unfair leverage 
of the “moral effect’ vanishes. Each county and each state 
follows its own judgment. The telegraphic momentum of one ’ 
commonwealth does not divert the course of another. A single 
county with a million people does not overawe and rout in 
detachments numerous small counties, each with some twenty 
thousand farmer folk. 
The economic aspects of a simultaneous choice of all state 
officers, or of all county and city officers, throughout the union 
are worthy of thought. The interruption of business and com- 
merce would be less if the primaries preliminary to the choice of 
governors in New York and Pennsylvania were held on the same 
day. The election of mayors in Chicago, Milwaukee, Detroit, 
Cleveland, and Buffalo on a single day would operate upon the 
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trade among the cities of the great lakes in the same equitable 
manner as does the keeping by them of a common seventh day 


of rest. 
The coinciding action of multitudes of electors moves the 


patriotic imagination. Let the legislator devote a single period 


to municipal elections, and let a hundred great cities elect at one 
and the same time—what a quickening of civic life! What an 
impulse of emulative rivalries! What a gathering of scattered, 
confused efforts into one steady, distinct movement! 

With certainly known and regularly recurring days for the 
primaries, everybody can take a well-timed preliminary interest 
in their problems. With time uniformity, whatever hectic spice 
may be lost to elections through restraint upon the gambling 
politician is replaced a thousand fold by the increased freedom 
of the voter. Democracy’s danger lies not in an excess of iso- 
lated, but in an excess of imitative action. Independence of 
judgment for the voting rank and file supplies to politics its true 
and desirable variety. 

In fine, intelligent planning of the times for political action 
may do much to place both men and measures upon their inde- 
pendent merits, or to conserve and to extend that equality upon 
which the American republic is founded, an equality of voters, 
of candidates, of political parties, of counties, and of states. 

L. G. MCCONACHIE. 


CHICAGO. 
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PREVENTION OF MENTAL DISEASES. 


PuysiciAns have always agreed that it is easier to prevent 
than to heal disease. This axiom finds constant confirmation, 
especially since hygiene has been tested by the experimental 
method, and since bacteriology has become one of the principal 
auxiliaries of medical methods with contagious and infectious 
diseases. States have become occupied with these questions 
because they have become urgent, and this interference increases 
as the field of action becomes more vast. If the physicians con- 
firm this axiom in respect to mental maladies, we are not able 
to say as much for the states, which, for the most part, stand still 
with folded hands before the ever-rising tide of mental alien- 
ation. If we except the Scandinavian countries, we may affirm 
that the states which see the progressive extension of human 
degeneration by the multiplication of causes which tend to 
develop mental diseases react in too tardy a manner against the 
terrible evil; and that the measures taken against this arrest of 
development make themselves felt only in an inadequate degree. 
It is evident that physicians are helpless in this struggle, unless 


the state comes to their aid. 
HEREDITY. 


In studying the causes of mental diseases, and, therefore, of 
human degeneration, we must mention in the first place heredity. 
We inherit many diseases from our parents and forefathers, and, 
too often, we transmit them to our posterity. All, then, who 
are able to follow the course of men from the cradle, who 
observe the manner in which they receive their education, their 
conduct at school, their entrance inte the world, can follow the 
painful plague of heredity, as they are likewise able to observe, 
within certain limits, its development. It is a great error to 


appeal to the alienist only when the evil has been fully revealed. 


It is important that every physician be constantly familiar with 
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the hereditary traits presented by the families intrusted to his 
care; but it is still more important that men should be taught 
io know themselves, to know especially the defective factors of 
their nature, and particularly those which tend to cause decay 
of their mental faculties and may be transmitted to their 


offspring. But these principles will remain unknown, or without 


practical effects, so long as the states do not take to heart the 
cause of improving their inhabitants, and do not employ radical 
measures to extirpate all which works toward the intellectual 
and moral degradation of the people. It is in combating the 
hereditary forces that the states are to attain the solution of 
the greater part of the problem which weighs upon them. 
Very often, in fact, if observation is inadequate, one is inclined 
to reduce the causes of mental troubles to physicai diseases, 
cerebral disturbances, advanced age, etc. But when we pene- 
trate the life of the insane or degenerate more deeply by 
retracing the line of descent, we receive new light. Thus we 
may come to learn the constitution and temperament of the 
parents, and if this examination of the children is accurately 
made, we can make a prognosis and suggest preventive meas- 
ures. In the same way we can make known to parents the 
directions which should be followed by teachers and physicians. 
In fact, only too often the parents refuse to believe that there is 
any hereditary defect in them, and in such cases it is much bet- 
ter to ameliorate their offspring without their knowledge. 

It isnot merely when the parents or grandparents have been 
afflicted with a mental disease that we have heredity. Other 
nervous diseases, as chorea, hysteria, epilepsy, hypochondria, 
neurasthenia, or even merely a nervous state more or less pro- 
nounced, may introduce a diminished resistance in the cerebral 
forces and disturb these at the least occasion of injury which 
may be encountered later in the course of life. The maladies 
which attack the organism profoundly have generally for cause 
the debilitation of the nervous system, and this debilitation 
increases in the offspring if both parents have any serious 
defect. Pulmonary tuberculosis, gout, cancer, scrofula, or a 
nervous affection with one of the parents, predisposes to mental 
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alienation; and this predisposition is at least doubled when both 
parents are affected by one or more of these diseases. 

There is a distinction to be noted in the problem of heredity 
which is not always sufficiently considered by those who are 
making this kind of examinations. Too often one concludes 
that there is a hereditary taint when it does not really exist, 
except when the parents were affected at the moment of concep- 
tion of the child, or, at least, for the mother, before the birth 
of the child. Heredity may exist with the father or mothe: 
during a part of the life, and cease in consequence of treatment 
or healing of the nervous trouble. It may remain latent, and 
leap over a generation and reappear in the second, if the root of 
the evil has not been extirpated. Consanguine marriages, and 
especially those between first cousins, have given birth to feeble- 
minded children, and to very nervous children predisposed to 
mental alienation. 


WHAT REMEDIES MAY WE OPPOSE TO HEREDITY ? 


It goes without saying that from the moment when the least 
derangement of the child’s nervous system is discovered, even if 
this is merely irritability or troubled sleep, special precautions 
should be taken. If the nervous state depends essentially upon 
the mother, the child sheuld be confided to a good nurse, and 
the physician will prescribe a strict regimen for the nurse and 
for the child. At an age more advanced the child may have 
night-horrors, or be affrighted at finding itself alone or in dark- 
ness, and may manifest caprices or anger. The least emotion, 
ghost stories, hints of robbers, may produce irremediable evil. 
Masturbation, a too tender discipline, defective physical care, are 
further causes of injury. We should kindle affection for com- 
rades and for animals, and repress egoism by all means. All 
precautions are necessary to conduct the child toward the edu- 
cation suitable to its nature. We must consider the fact that 
some children are precocious and are instru .ed with ease, while 
others are dull, slow, and interested in nothing. Both species o! 
children must be regarded in mental pathology. 

Precocious children unconsciously abuse their memory and 
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faculty of assimilation ; and the parents, or even the teachers, in 

4 consequence of self-love and a pride and ambition badly directed, 

. consume these objects of their glory and too often end by pre- 

4 cipitating their ruin. Numerous children who might be the hap- 
piness and honor of their parents and of those to whom their 
instruction has been intrusted, have fallen into a state of deca- 
dence or intellectual arrest, or have even become insane or 
demented, because too great demands have been made on their 
intellectual forces. Some children, good students at college, 
have been found to be backward and unproductive at the uni- 
versity, or in preparation for commercial or industrial vocations, 
Some students have obtained their diplomas, maxima cum laude, 
and have been arrested in the course of their liberal career, intel- 
lectuaily, because their personal vanity or that of their parents 
urged them in pursuit of honor. 

Society does not comprehend, at least adequately, that man 
is a being who can go on unceasingly toward perfection, even to 
an advanced age; that his brain does not reach its complete 
development even at the age of twenty-five years, and that this 
very precious organ ought to be respected and directed without 

; suspension of function. We have the proof of this in the exam- 
ple of merchants, industrials, aavocates, physicians, engineers, 
etc., who, not having abused their intellectual powers, make a 
fresh beginning at an age when many of their companions feel 
that there is an end of their intellectual development. ! 


THE EDUCATION OF THE CHILD OUGHT TO BE MADE THE OBJECT 
OF SPECIAL CARE. 


The programs of study should be modified in primary and 
secondary instruction. We do not advise a return to the pro- 
gram of a half century ago; the child exercised its memory, 
but apprehended many things which it did not comprehend. 

a Today there are programs more logical, more in harmony with 
.. our physical and intellectual nature. We should prescribe for 
+ the child the progressive development of all the constituent 
parts of his being; all parts have need of instruction and educa- 
tion, suitable to the end which they fulfill in nature. The limbs 
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are to be exercised ; the acts of respiration, circulation, and diges- 
tion are to be facilitated; the brain is to be given intellectual 
and moral exercise suited to the situation of the moment. The 
physical exercises, care for good air and food, should go along 
with psychical exercise; and this demands cultivation of the 
organs of sense, particularly those of sight and hearing. The 
visual and auditory impressions are to be placed in right relations 
with the cerebral power. This constitutes an instruction in 
intuition (Anschauungsunterricht of the Germans). Thus the 
visual and auditory impressions will be firmly fixed, and the cere- 
bral assimilation and the provision of material for the facuity of 
reasoning will be promoted. 

This progressive culture of the intelligence by means of the 
training of the principal organs of sense is to the youth a very 
great satisfaction, a real stimulant, since in this way he assimilates 
only useful things, of which he comprehends the value and 
necessity. 

Frequently it is the teacher’s want of understanding which is 
the cause of the indifference of pupils and of their slowness of 
movement. It is necessary that the master should know how to 
make an estimate of the intellectual strength of the pupils. If 
the most of the students, who are of average ability, can follow 
the class, it will be necessary for the others, less advanced, that 
the master should know how to individualize and discover means 
of awakening certain faculties still dormant in the child. 

The program of secondary studies ought to be the continua- 
tion of those of primary instruction. Matters of little or no 
importance should be excluded. Why teach children things of 
which in coming years they will not hear a word? Weshould 
respect the natural tendencies of youth, and we should not hinder 
the course of studies because they have given proofs of a prefer- 
ence for certain other matters, which may have given the teacher 
the conviction that this factor will be of no use in the career of 
the young person’s choice, or in the one which his parents have 
selected for him. Too often it happens that the severity of the 
master leads to the grief and discouragement of the pupil, and 
consequently the austere and injudicious master becomes the 
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cause of a disappointment. The youths are rare who can carry 
on together the study of languages with history or mathematics, 
or, if they succeed, it is at cost of great exertion. This is con- 


stantly observed in the secondary studies. The masters and 


parents hardly pretend absolutely that the pupils excel at the 
same time in all branches of instruction. On the contrary, it is 
necessary, in the course of their studies, to try to discover their 
bent, in order, as far as possible, to guide them toward speciali- 
zation in one kind of studies. 

One may object that this is not exactly correct. I readily 
admit that about the age of fifteen or sixteen years this attitude 
cannot be rigidly held, and that even later, at the age of twenty 
years, changes may be produced in the taste or the choice of a 
career. We cannot stop at these exceptions, regarding chiefly 
the general truth in the education of youth. 

It results from these general considerations, @ fortiori, that all 
nervous persons, or those predisposed to nervousness, ought to 
be ceaselessly guided in their early youth, as econ as any dis- 
turbance or irregularity presents itself inthe course of their stud- 
ies and education. The teacher should be informed of the weak 
sides of those of whom he has charge. Why should there not 
be impressed on the teacher certain ideas in relation to the dif- 
ficulties which he may encounter in his mission with children 
more or less troubled in their nervous systems, or predisposed to 
this form of disease? Their number is great, and the advantage 
to the teacher would be enormous and encouraging." 

Dr. Koch, formerly director of the asylum for the insane at 
Zwiefalten (Wiirtemberg), has urged many times the necessity of 
special instruction and education for children of arrested intelli- 
gence, and has proclaimed the necessity of creating special 
schools for them. In Germany, England, and the United States 
this idea has found many partisans, and the results obtained thus 
far seem to promise well for the new system. If it has been 
impossible to give to these undeveloped children a moral and 
intellectual restoration so that they can receive instruction and 


*The reader who is interested in this question wil! find more details in my paper 
on The Treatment of Degenerative Psychoses. 
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learn a trade suitable to their intellectual ability, none the less 
have they succeeded in improving them to such a degree that 
they have been able to regain the intellectual level of other chil- 
dren with whom they have been in class and.to move forward 
with these. They have awakened dormant qualities which, with 
many children, do not appear until a certain epoch of existence, 
but which appear earlier in others, who have fortunately met in 
their way intelligent and devoted teachers who understood how 
to employ special methods of instruction. 

Dr. Keller, of Copenhagen, has undertaken this noble task 
in Denmark with genuine success, as his excellent recent report 
demonstrates. In England Drs. Shuttleworth and Fletcher Beach 
have obtained brilliant results. In the United States the works 
published by the National Conference of Charities and Correction 
prove that such rational educational enterprises for the children of 
the working people deserve encouragement. But in my opinion 
Germany bears the palm for laborious and incessant labor. Dur- 
ing the last four years a journal has been published there for 
teachers, entitled Die Kinderfehler— Zeitschrift fiir paidagogische 
Pathologie und Therapie in Haus, Schule und soctalem Leben. This 
periodical is published under the learned direction of the cele- 
brated alienist J. L.A. Koch; of Ch. Ufer, director of the schools 
of Reichenbach at Altenburg; of Dr. Zimmer, professor of theol- 
ogy at Herborn, and of J. Triper, director of the special asylum 
for feeble-minded children at Sophienbade, near Jena. This 
journal counts among its collaborators all in the world who are 
interested in this kind of reform for children, and its scientific 
contents deserve to be known by all who are occupied with 
social questions. 

In Belgium, although there are four asylums for backward 
children in this count.y, there is only one real specialist, Dr. 
Jean de Maar, of Brussels, who occupies himself seriously with 
this question. Personally, when I was attached once to the 
hospice of Guislain at Ghent, I, as well as my predecessor, Dr. 
B. Ingels, encountered insuperable obstacles in the effort to 
introduce the new modes of instruction with backward children. 

In brief, it has been established that the results obtained are 
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remarkable, and that governments cannot give too much assist- 
ance to these schools for backward children, who, without them, 
are sure to descend to degeneration and mental complications. 

In respect to those who remain incapable of such intellec- 
tual and moral progress, it will be necessary to segregate them 


for life in special establishments, as I have shown in a work pub- 
lished, in 1896, in the Journal of Mental Science, ‘The Need of 
Special Accommodations for the Degenerate.” These unhappy 


beings are dangerous to society. I have the deep conviction 
that this would be one of the most hopeful social measures, and 
would contribute to prevent the increase of mental troubles in 
the degenerate, and, at the same time, would contribute very 
much to diminish crime. 

A vice exceedingly frequent in schools, and especially in 
boarding schools, is masturbation. This vice is found most 
frequently in children poorly endowed in mental and moral facul- 
ties. But when many children are crowded together, the con- 
tagion of masturbation is much to be feared. One child instructs 
another in this vice, and a few bad spirits are enough to infect a 
whole school among the pupils who are ignorant of the terrible 
and dangerous consequences of masturbation. It is the imperative 
duty of the director of an establishment to keep his eyes open 
to repress this evii; and it is the duty of the parents to inform 
the teachers of the vices of their own children; and on both 
sides it is important to point out to vicious pupils the diseases to 
which they make themselves liable. The physicians also have 
a part to play in these circumstances, because the young people 
frequently have more confidence in their word than in the advice 
of parents and teachers. 

It is the duty of the parents and teachers to anticipate the 
physician with the least possible delay. The physician can 
expose the injurious physical, mental, and moral consequences 
of masturbation, and the counsels he gives should be attested by 
facts. The question of masturbation is a leading argument in 
favor of education at home. We have heard conscientious men, 
some even interested in boarding schools, declare openly that 
they wished to see these establishments suppressed, and that it 
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is the duty of parents to take more careful oversight of thei: 
children. We do not doubt the sincerity of this opinion, and 
all the more because we often encounter in boarding schools 
even teachers and attendants who permit themselves to be | 

by unnatural instincts, and who thus contribute to the perversio: 
of youth, and who prove unworthy of the confidence which the 


parents place in them. 

The epoch of puberty is important in the life of boys as well as 
of girls, when the nervous system is predisposed to mental alien- 
ation. It is a stage of existence which ought, during a series o{ 
years, to command the close attention of parents and teachers 
One should never lose out of sight the unhappy persons predis- 
posed to insanity. There is at this stage an inclination to err 
by extremes. Thus we should interdict long physical fatigue, 
unusual walks, exhausting games; we should shun extremes of 
temperature, great heat or great cold, especially with girls, with 
whom excess of temperature may influence the menstrual flow, 
by diminishing, augmenting, or even suppressing it. The study 
hours will be strictly limited for those in peril. The sleep will 
be watched. Inadequate sleep is an insufficient restorer of body 
and mind, and insomnia is often a warning, a forerunner, of some 
psychical injury. This danger is greater for the girl than for the 
boy, who is often not affected at this transitional period; he 
becomes more sensitive when he reaches full development, that 
is, at about the twenty-ninth year. The girl, on the contrary, is 
generally considered to be completely developed at seventeen or 
eighteen years. It follows that for young people of both sexes 
between seventeen and twenty-nine years of age the need of watch- 
fulness becomes more urgent, because about this age the phe- 
nomena are more frequently manifested. But it is at this epoch 
that young people attack the most difficult passage of life, that 
they really begin to live, that they find themselves facing the 
choice of a calling. It is also at this epoch that the affections 
are enkindled, and that most persons are married. How many 
young people at this age are prepared to contract marriage, 
which brings with it the idea of power to provide the material 
means of living? It is at this period that nervous persons 
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experience the results of internal and external excitement, and 


that hysteria appears in the girl. The young people now are 
subject to the consequences of the nature of the education 
which they have received; and if they are nervous or predis- 
posed to mental weakness, the moment becomes critical. The 
parents should guide them by their counsels and especially direct 
them to a career in harmony with their psychical constitution: a 
very difficult matter, since it is necessary to be constantly watch- 
ful, and to prepare the young persons who are thus predisposed 
so that they can overcome the threatened evil. 

The history of heredity conducts us to alcoholism, and these 
two should be considered the principal causes of degeneration. 
Authors are unanimously agreed that there is no way of con- 
trolling alcoholism without total abstinence from alcoholic liquors. 
Alcoholic victims are innumerable. We encounter them in all 
classes of society, as well in the asylum as in the privileged 
classes. Alcoholism is not merely dangerous in relation to 
mental diseases, but it is a public evil, because it affects different 
functions of the human being. France, as well as Belgium, 
holds the record in this matter. The only good use of alcohol 
is as an anesthetic to diminish the sensation of fatigue. It also 
produces a cerebral excitement which momentarily antagonizes 
moral pain, which dissipates annoyances by inducing an artificial 
quiet, and this is desired with avidity by those who do not know 
its consequences. 

The popular belief that alcohol imparts energy is a gross 
error. The proof has been given by many experiments during 
recent years. Alcohol gives strength to no one. Workmen 
who believe that the use of water enfeebles and that alcohol sus- 
tains them for labor give a wrong interpretation to facts. It is 
true that, if we stop the use of alcohol as a habitual stimulant, 
we induce feebleness; but the same thing occurs with morphine 
takers, with whom deprivation of their poison plunges them into 
a pitiable state. That which we have affirmed of spirits is true of 
wine and of all other drinks which contain alcohol. The civiliza- 
tion which developed inside of the Graeco-Roman world, that of 
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the Arabs, does not know alcohol and its results, because its legis- 
lator and prophet, Mahomet, forbade the use of wine. Alcohol, 
as Gladstone has said, makes in our day worse ravages than the 
three historic plagues—famine, pestilence, and war. It deci- 
mates beyond the pestilence and famine; it kills more than war; 
and it does worse than slay—it dishonors. Famine has become 
rare. Medicine has vanquished the plague. War is an inter- 
mittent evil. But alcoholism is a continual and degrading evil, 
Some nations release themselves from it by energetic measures, 
but there is need of a similar energy and courage in other nations 
to annihilate the greatest enemy of the world. To conquer 
alcoholism would be to reduce the hereditary causes of nervous 
and mental disorders to a minimum; and to diminish the num- 
ber of asylums for insanity, crime, vagabondage, and pauperism ; 
and also, consequently, the orphanages, hospitals, and hospices 
for the aged. This would be a notable contribution to the 
physical and moral welfare of the people, and to the happiness 
of numberless families. 

Professor Delman, of Rome, has made a very interesting 
study of hereditary inebriety. One woman, named Ada Jaske, 
born in 1740, deceased at the beginning of this century, was 
an old ‘drunkard, a thief, and a vagabond. She left a progeny 
of 834 persons, of whom 709 have been studied in their history. 
Of this number there have been 106 illegitimate children, 142 
mendicants, 64 sustained by charity; 161 women gave them- 
selves to prostitution; 76 members of this family were crim- 
inals, and among them seven assassins. In seventy-five years 
this single family, according to official estimates, has cost for 
maintenance, expenses of imprisonment, damage, and interest 
a sum of five million marks! 

This statement deserves special notice; it confirms the 
importance of improving social education. While many govern- 
ments and other institutions busy themselves with trifles of 


instruction, and also impose intolerable burdens on teachers who 
desire progress, they leave untouched the great questions to 


which we have called attention. 
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Many physicians to the insane, and they among the most 


-elebrated, have abandoned the prescription of wines and spirits. 


Other practitioners have ridiculed the assertion that wines are 
tonics, and declare that they are more hurtful than helpful. Dr. 


Koch, who has written splendid and immortal works on degen- 


eracy and prophylaxy of mental diseases, insists strongly on the 


uselessness of wine in therapeutics. Dr. Wearanden and Dr. 
Toulouse, celebrated French alienists, take the same view. 
Hereditary neuropaths especially manifest very often inability 
to endure alcoholic drinks. And since neuropaths are quite 
numerous, and among them many are predisposed to insanity, it 
is indispensable that they should abstain from every drink of 
this nature. 

It is important to note here the objection one may make to 
abstinence from alcoholic liquors for neuropaths. Many of the 
predisposed remain apparently insensible to alcohol, while in 
reality this poison unconsciously inflicts upon them ravages 
which, at a certain stage of the malady, they are powerless to 
control. One should show himself much more severe in the 
recommendation of total abstinence when he deals with persons 
who manifest neuropathic symptoms. It should not be for- 
gotten that generations issued from neuropaths will be more 
predisposed to insanity if their ancestors have used alcoholic 
drinks too freely. 

At the end of the last century medicine, assuming a scientific 
character, began to undertake the study of alcoholism. Legions 
of authors have occupied themselves with this problem, and all 
without exception agree in recognizing the danger. It is impos- 
sible to cite the names of all in that illustrious company of work- 
ers and fighters who see in inebriety a menace against the very 
existence of the rebellious nations. 

Dr. Debone, professor of the medical faculty at Paris, has 
arranged a comparative table of the consumption of alcoholic 
drinks. He mentions the quantity of such drinks for every 100 


inhabitants : 
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France 14 liters 

Belgium - 10.50 

Germany - 10.50 

Great Britain 9.29 

Switzerland - 8.79 

Italy - 6.60 

Holland - 6.29 

United States 6.10 

Sweden - 4.90 

Norway 3.00 

Canada - - - 2.00 

The same author cites an aspect more serious for France and 

Belgium. While in many other countries the consumption of 
alcohol is diminishing, in these countries it follows a rising scale 
Thus, while in France in 1830 the rate was 1.1 liters to 100 
inhabitants, in 1898 it was 4.54. In Belgium in 1839 it was 3.6 
liters, and in 1894 it was 4.7. 
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The number of places of sale in France in 1830 was 281,000; 
in 1897 it was 500,000. 

The injury done by alcohol, in addition to causing insanity 
and degeneration, is proved not only by the medical profession, 
but also by the insurance companies. It is important to notice 
these results. M. Jaquet, of Bale,in a work on the English 
insurance companies, declares that three companies for insurance 
against loss of work by reason of sickness have had, between 
1884 and 1889,an average of twenty-six weeks of sickness to 
each individual; while the treasury of the Sons of Temperance, 
a society which admits only abstainers, has had during the same 


period only seven weeks of sickness to each individual; an 
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enormous difference if we consider that the first three companies 
are not recruited among the intemperate. These happy differ- 
ences are also found in certain English companies which make a dis- 


tinction between the temperance section and the general section ; 
the premium is 28 per cent. lower for the abstainers than for the 


others. These figures have their value because a good part of 
the results may be involved to prove that alcohol is a cause of 
degeneration. 

In respect to the proportion of insanity caused by alcohol, 
one cannot appeal to the statistics of Belgium, which in general 
do not merit much confidence. French tables mention a propor- 
tion of 38 per cent. with men and of 12 per cent. with women. 
It is evident that this is under the truth, since many cases of 
alcoholism are not officially mentioned. In fact, there are many 
inebriates who manifest mental disorders without on that account 
being shut up in asylums; and there are many insane inebriates 
who, under the influence of alcohol, have become licentious, 
quarrelsome, ill-tempered evil-doers, but whose troubles are not 
judged to be important enough to make confinement necessary. 
Not all these insane inebriates figure in statistics; but we 
encounter many of them in prisons, workhouses, etc. 

Many of these victims might have escaped this destiny by 
means of a wholesome mode of living, if alcohol had not diminished 
their power of resistance in their nervous system. If alcohol 
has not induced in them insanity, there is no doubt that it has 
subjected the drunkards to a mental defect which they will trans- 
mit to their posterity in the form of imbecility, idiocy, moral 
insanity, hysteria, epilepsy, future inebriety, criminality, etc. It 
is sufficient to say that the struggle against inebriety is the most 
certain prophylactic measure, not only against different kinds of 
mental disease, but also against various other maladies of the 
body, against crime, vagabondage, mendicity, etc. The prisons 
swarm with inebriates, as the hospitals and workhouses abound 
with vagabonds and mendicants. The orphanages count numerous 
victims of the inebriety of parents, as well as the asylums for the 
aged. The French attribute a part of the diminution of births to 
alcoholism, and it would not be difficult to prove the exactness 
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of their assertions. Dr. Debone, in his chemical lecture 
alcoholism, recalled these good words of Plutarch: ‘“* Those who 
wish to approach woman to beget ought to do it before drinkin, 
wine, or at least after very moderate use; because those w! 
are begotten of drunken parents ordinarily become drunkards 
as Diogenes once said to a disorderly and debauched young man: 
‘Young friend, thy father begot thee in his drunkenness.” 

Observations made in Belgium and in France contrast in a 
remarkable way with the statistics where alcoholism is decreasing. 
In Sweden, from 1830 to 1834, the annual consumption of alcohol 
being about 23 liters to a person, there were 59 homicides and 
2,281 thefts. From 1875 to 1878, the consumption being reduced 
to 5.5 liters, there were 18 homicides and 1,871 thefts. In Nor- 
way in 1814 there were consumed § liters to the person; and there 
were 294 crimes to 100,000 inhabitants ; in 1876, the consumption 
being reduced to 2 liters, there were only 180 crimes. Sweden 
and Norway, therefore, prove that the reduction of alcoholisin 
reduces crime. Mental alienation and other maladies and 
vices due to alcohol have also diminished. We regret that 
we cannot state the figures of this decrease. Inheritance of evils 
caused by alcohol has not been merely discussed by physicians. 
Before them the moralists saw in the ancestors merely a bad exam- 
ple. Today physiological heredity is admitted without doubt. 
Professor Debone proclaims it aloud. Alcoholism destroys the 
race in two ways: by augmenting mortality or by producing 
degenerates. The conviction is supperted by indisputable 
figures cited for countries where increase of population is very 
high. Germany doubles its population in 91 years ; Sweden in 
89 years; Denmark in 73 years; Austria in 67 years; Norway 
in 51 years; while France would require 334 years. 

What remedies may be proposed for this frightful evil? Debone 
says they are of two kinds: counsels given individually to those 
who are willing to hear, and coercive means applicable to all. 


INDIVIDUAL COUNSELS. 


One does not know how to approve too strongly the wisdom 
of those who are content to drink pure water. But if one does 
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possess this virtue, he can drink hygienic drinks — boiled 
ik, tea, coffee. Whatever is said, it is not possible to deter- 


ine the quantity of alcohol which one can drink with impunity, 


pha 


since we must take account of individual susceptibility. That 
which seems harmless for one is an abuse in another. It is 
difficult to say when the quantity is innocent, for a slight excess 
which may not be noticed, even if it does not affect the brain, 


inay expose other parts of the body to serious injuries. Already 


many physicians drink water, and it is an established fact 
that in the banquets of physicians the consumption of wine 
is half that at other banquets. Many physicians have reduced 
the quantity of alcohol and wine in their perscriptions, and they 
do not so frequently recommend wine and beer to nursing women. 

Alcoholism may be considered one of the capital causes of 
mental disorders and human degeneracy. It is against this evil 
that all should labor with united forces and by all means which 
tend to annihilate it. 

Also the societies for preventing the abuse of alcoholic 
drinks have great reason to be congratulated. In Holland Dr. 
Buysch, inspector of asylums for the insane, and in Belgium Dr. 
Frank, have become valiant champions of the noble cause, and 
have made appeal to woman and have taught her to comprehend 
the grand part she can take in social reform by contributing to 
the contest against alcoholism. 

Woman is in a position to fulfill the réle of a protecting angel, 
capable of covering with her wings those who are unfortunate 
and of showing them the lofty way of salvation. 


GENERAL MEASURES. 


Alcoholism being a public danger, it is necessary to use in 
combating it public measures, that is, laws and reforms which 
assist in the struggle. It has been proposed to raise to the 
highest point the duties on alcohol, to increase the price of 
licences to wine merchants, to limit the number of drinking 
places, and to forbid the sale of unwholesome drinks. Thus far 
none of these reforms has succeeded. Candidates as well as 
electors have an interest in maintaining present conditions. Dr. 
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Legrain has demonstrated by statistics that in France there are 
about four millions of inhabitants who derive some profit from 
the trade in alcoholic drinks. These millions of alcohol dealers, 
says Dr. Debone, have an admirable understanding with the othe: 
millions of alcohol drinkers whose deepest desire is to increase 
their malady rather than to cure it. 

In America, England, Denmark, and Switzerland numerous 
women of generous hearts have been found to enter the conflict. 
It is indispensable that the other civilized countries should fo!- 
low the beautiful example. Woman is abie to act as mother, as 
sister, as friend. In the home which she exalts by order and 
delicacy she will provide a center of attraction for her husband, 
her children, her friends. She will be trusted by the friends of 
the family, and especialiy by those who are characterized by an 
orderly life. She will put forth every endeavor to persuade the 
members of her family and her acquaintances who abuse or are 
tempted to abuse alcoholic drinks, and, in case of despair of suc- 
cess, will reject those of them to whom she has no special obli- 
gation. 

Woman will not only by her social position be able to exer- 
cise a great influence on her family, but even when heredity has 
struck the children she may be able, by careful education, to 
induce total abstinence from alcoholic drinks, to diminish the 
tendency to degeneration, and to ameliorate the mental and 
moral life of those who are dear to her. The moment has not 
come fora radical law against alcoholism. It is necessary to 
prepare the people by popular writing and conferences. It is 
necessary to reach the public before knocking at the door of the 
legislature. The contest with alcoholism should form a part of 
political programs, for all parties will accept this article when 
the multitude has once comprehended the permanent danger and 
destructive nature of this plague. It is necessary that the phy- 
sicians and public men should make known their opinions far 
and wide, that there be unanimity among them, and that they 
affirm the urgent need of measures which tend to restrict the 
consumption of alcoholic drinks, and to restrict the use of alco- 
holic drinks to those which are entirely pure. 
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History teaches us that it is not unreasonable to seek con- 


est over a vice by suggestions, and condemnation to a legal 


penalty is one of the most powerful means. The law should 


authorize the forfeiture of the rights of a father or mother who 
is an inebriate; this would be a social protective measure of 
incontestable value, and one which would cause many husbands 
and wives to reflect. 

Dr. Jouffroy divides the alcoholics into several categories: 
The category of simple drinkers who do not manifest any mental 
trouble, or any grave visceral lesion. Being strong, they might 
be helped by a method which would establish an active habit, in 
a house of abstinence and labor. Among these patients we 
should find most of the proselytes who, once healed, would go 
out to speak a good word to others. The second category 
includes alcoholics affected by mental troubles, and who suffer 
from affections of the stomach, liver, or kidneys. Dr. Jouffroy 
proposes to confine the former in asylums of abstinence, and 
the others in hospitals of abstinence. The celebrated professor 
of the faculty of medicine at Paris does not recommend send- 
ing all the insane alcoholics to a special asylum; but he proposes 
to send the incurable, the general paralytics, and demented cases 
into asylums for the insane in order not to crowd the special 
inebriate houses. 

Dr. Sérieux proposes to collect in a single establishment all 
alcoholics by classes, according to their physical and mental 
state, even taking account of their social rank and positions. 

Dr. Toulouse, in his excellent book, 7he Causes of Insanity, 
limits himself to recommending, as conditions of admission to a 
special institution, the absence of mental disorders or their ces- 
sation. This measure, says the author, appears at first sight 
strange, and yet, if one reflects that the purpose of those houses 
is essentially to correct habitual alcoholics, it is important to 
undertake this work under the best possible conditions. It is 
for this reason that most authors agree on the principle that the 
disturbances provoked by alcohol are curable. When a person 
is attacked by a subacute alcoholic delirium, he is sequestered. 
He is subjected at the asylum for the insane to a régime of 
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abstinence, which is not so rigorous as it will be in an asylum o| 
abstinence, but which is sufficient to permit him to become sou: 
in mind, if this termination of the malady, in a certain cerebra! 
condition, is possible. Observe that so long as he is delirious 
he usually remains in confinement, where it is difficult to procu 
alcoholic liquors, at least in quantity to bring on his disorder, 
When he is cured comes the moment to send him to a specia 
asylum, where he will be an abstainer, and where he will learn to 
form habits which will assure against future falls. 

The asylum for abstinents, says Dr. Magnan, ought to be a 
field of suggestion. The physician and his assistants, th 
employés and nurses, ought to give the example and should 
drink water alone. It is important that there should be no dis- 
cordant note, no jesting from any source, to interfere with the 
action of treatment. The reading of papers, conversation, con- 
ferences, all ought to be employed to strike the attention of the 
sick and to reassure their good resolutions. And when they go 
out, the treatment is only begun, not completed. It belongs 
then to another institution, to boards of relief, to help and watch 
over them. 

Awaiting further legislative measures, the temperance soci- 
eties are doing vast good, and in several countries of Europe 
their number and influence increase from day to day, and their 
crusades are by no means near the end. It is necessary to arouse 
from indifference members of the higher social classes. The 
inferior classes will not be long in following them. 

We merely remind the reader of the abuses of morphine and 
other drugs which contribute to the increase of insanity. The 
remedy here is easily found. It would be sufficient to impose a 
fine on all druggists who dispense such medicines without the 


prescription of a physician.’ 


RELIGIOUS SENTIMENTS. 


Religious education should be conducted with moderation, 


‘In America the suppression of patent medicines, cigarettes, etc., containing 
cocaine, opium, alcohol, etc., should be made part of this movement to prevent insan- 
ity.—C. R. H. 
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especially with young children, boys as well as girls. Too 


frequently certain children, at a moment when the intelligence 
and judgment are still far from maturity of mental powers, are 
surfeited with devotional exercises, and their faculties are held 
to a given point, to the neglect of instruction in other duties to 
which all men are called. In a general manner education ought 
to fit for a life in the different directions which people must fol- 
low here below in order to occupy with dignity their places in 
society. Education insufficient for these purposes renders a 
man incomplete and unhappy and exposed to the inconveniences 
which occur from imperfection in the education of the senses. 
Many times the obstacles arising from education have disturbed 
the nervous system of men, and the asylums for the insane 
inclose many such victims. Religion should be taught practically 
and should not be introspective. Many persons troubie their 
brains with ideas they cannot follow; they feel disturbed and 
they often disturb others trying to find solutions which cannot 


be discovered. 
CHOICE OF A CAREER. 


Young men gradually arrive at an age which requires a cer- 
tain preoccupation, the choice of a career, of a profession. Girls 
generally manifest this preoccupation in a less degree. This 
preoccupation may increase when the parents do not give care to 
the matter and do not help the children in making a choice. 
Often by force of circumstances a happy situation of the parents 
takes away the difficulty. But in another situation, what can be 
done? Even then the selection is easy if the young man is well 
endowed physically and mentally; but if any hereditary or 
acquired defect exists, the choice becomes more difficult, and 
demands not only all the attention of relatives and educators, 
but also of the person interested. Any profession which involves 
great responsibilities ought to be discarded. The future is to be 
considered and the obstacles which will be met. Very fre- 
quently one has seen men succumb who had not a nervous 
system vigorous enough to cope with the difficulties of the 
profession. A really nervous man ought to make choice of a 
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position which permits him every day several hours of repose 


from nervous fatigue. 


MARRIAGE, 


Marriage is another important point in the question of 


preventing insanity. How many young people, consulting 
merely their own feelings, permit themselves to glide into a 
union without dreaming of the consequences! They consult : 


neither their parents, family, nor physician! And if their views 
are asked, often it is too late; the counsels are not heeded; and 
views opposed to their own are received with bad grace. 

It would be an error to believe that one must dissuade from 
marriage everyone who counts an insane person in the family. 
We should affirm that there is serious reason for consideration, 
and it is important in such circumstances that an intelligent 
physician, accustomed to make psychical examinations, should be 
informed of the case and express his personal opinion. It too 
often happens that nervous persons incline to select those who 
have the same temperament, and that they prefer members of 
their own family to strangers, whom they do not dare to approach. 
The danger increases when cousins have parents who have 
become insane. 

A member of a neuropathic family ought to enjoy good 
health, and should marry a person in strong health, and one 
whose family has given no reason to suspect any trace of mental 
disturbance or degeneration. A neuropathic girl should not 
marry any man who has not a good position and resources 
sufficient to exclude from the future all reasons for anxiety 
which might prejudice the material life. The obligation of duty 
to care for material interests of existence depresses a man 
who could easily have endured the struggle for life if he could 
have lived continually in normal circumstances. In addition to 
all the moral trouble and all the emotions so frequent with mar- 
ried people who are nervous, it is necessary to add another cause 
of debilitation with women —that is, the too rapid succession of 
births, which induces physical and mental weakness, and conse- 
quently a strong tendency to mental alienation. This is not 
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only true with those predisposed to insanity, but also with women 
entirely free from the taint, who from too frequent confinements 
pay their tribute to insanity. 

Certain rather radical spirits wish to legislate on questions of 
marriage, and to prevent it in the case of those who manifest 


any hereditary trace. It is certain that with certain persons one 
could predict the future heredity; but, in considering this vital 
question, would it be necessary to tarnish the entire family ? The 


solution of this problem is never possible, since we can never fix 
precisely the heredity of ascendants or the transmission to 
descendants. With neuropathic parents there may be children 
who cannot in advance be pronounced tainted, because special 
precautions have been taken with the physical and psychical 
education, or there may be among them one or two exceptions 
where heredity has not been overcome. It should be said decid- 
edly that it is impossible to prove that the procreation of 
neuropathic, hysterical, and epileptic persons, etc., will be neces- 
sarily a procreation of beings who will become insane. 

Families careful for their children and desirous of preventing 
all unhappiness in future generations have at their disposition 
the physician, who, being consulted on the subject, is able to 
offer good guarantees after a searching examination. The 
modern conception of individual liberty never will permit the 
state to interpose, if either of the persons proposing marriage 
frankly declares before marriage that certain serious defects have 
existed in the family. If, on the contrary, a secret is guarded 
before marriage, the situation changes, and in this case the law 
ought to authorize divorce for the reason of deception in 
the contract of marriage. Such unions have naturally as a 
consequence the production of beings more or less incapable of 
providing for the maintenance of their existence, of beings sick 
or degenerate, who remain a charge upon their parents or who 
must be intrusted to public charity. Such marriages must lead 
to pauperism. It is not admissible that one of the married pair 
inflict on the other moral suffering and material sacrifices without 
being able to appeal to legal measures which impose on the affi- 
anced the duty of making reciprocal declarations, when they know 
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the existence of hereditary or acquired defects, and that without 
the pain of divorce which the deceived persons might demand. 
Dr. Toulouse adds that it would be necessary to protect this 
declaration against indiscreet use by formally interdicting any 
publication of it. Dr. Toulouse follows this suggestion with other 
reflections which arise naturaliy when one seeks means of prevent- 
ing pathological surprises in marriage. Why not treat marriage 
somewhat like a contract analogous to that made by a life-insur- 
ance company ? Companies of this kind impose on their clients 
a visit from their physicians, who are thus bound by the profes- 
sional confidence. Marriage also is a contract. Why should 
not the parties submit themselves to the same obligation? The 
fear of a medical visit would break off many a negotiation which 
would issue in a regrettable union. 

Sentiments of generosity, certainly hurtful to the welfare of 
the species, have introduced into the law of divorce, at least in 
France and Belgium, an article indicating that insanity may not 
be invoked as a cause of final separation. We should render 
homage to the good intentions of the legislator who has desired 
to protect the unfortunate. And yet, at the higher point of view 
of social defense, and of the prosperity of the nation, this senti- 
ment is certainly not dangerous; but, without desiring that we 
should entirely reject this philanthropic measure, it might be 
possible to demand that alcoholics, hardened drunkards who had 
been condemned for drunkenness or shut up in asylums for the 
insane several times, should be deprived of their marital right in 
some degree, and power given to the consort to be freed. The 
legacy of alcoholism is frightful: candidates for insanity, hys- 
teria, epilepsy, idiocy, criminality, etc., etc. 

Education, which includes the environment, would form in 
this study a very important chapter, if time and space permitted 
expansion. From cradle to tomb man is subject without cessa- 
tion to the influence of his surroundings, which increase or 
diminish his happiness according to the character of the 
influence and his physical and mental constitution. Even sup- 
posing that there is no hereditary taint, no physical poisoning 
which could induce a certain degree of degeneration, the 
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influence of the environment may contribute to modify sensibly 
the nervous system, and to disturb the brain. To cite only one 
example of the highest order: there are nations which degener- 
ate because they are subject to the influence of a journalism 


which looks more to personal interest, or to the interest ofa 


party, than to the general interest, that of the entire community. 


The external world is full of enemies who tend without ceas- 
ing to break down our psychical and moral faculties, as there 
are foes hidden in our own bodies. The nervous system of man 
is accessible to a series of injurious causes, and if one part is 
able to resist with some ease, the other is smitten, and disease 
ensues. Man must consider the harmful causes that he may 
prepare himself for the struggle for existence, that he may learn 
to vanquish the unhappy forces which tend unceasingly to bring 
him to ruin. We have cited some striking examples when we 
mentioned alcoholism, undue intellectual labor of children, 
excessive religious instruction, etc. These exogenous causes 
may be complicated with endogenous causes which we can name 
only in a general way; their full description would require a too 
great extension of this paper. It must suffice to mention the 
influence of a series of somatic maladies upon the psychical 
state. 

Among the persons who offer the greatest access to mental 
maladies it is necessary to mention, in the first place, those 
whose nervous system suffers from birth or from the time of a sick- 
ness ; and among the nervous troubles which show the greatest pre- 
disposition we include neurasthenia, epilepsy, hysteria, chorea, 
and the tendency to suicide. To this list we must add the people 
who show constitutional debility or any disease which ends in 
an exhaustion of physical and nervous force —as tuberculosis, 
cancer, chloro-anzmia, rachitis, and scurvy. A second category 
of the predisposed is met in persons whose brain remains incom- 
pletely developed, as in the morally insane, imbeciles, idiots, 
and their offspring. A special treatment is required for each 
disease, as well for physical as for intellectual and moral educa- 
tion, to provide resistance power against all which may endanger 
the nervous system. The struggle must be perpetual. For the 
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elimination of causes is the only prophylactic measure. Menta! 
maladies are continually increasing with the advance of civiliza- 
tion, because this contributes much to the debilitation of th 
nervous system. 

Unhappily it is not possible to the families of the predis- 
posed and to educators to react with sufficient intensity against 
all the debilitating causes. We have seen in the course of this 
paper that a good part of the victory must belong to govern 
ment; it is to those who are responsible for the making of laws 
for the solution of social questions that we look for the amelio 
ration and happiness of the people. The egoistic interests of 
political parties ought to give place to social interests, and with- 
out wise and devoted protectors governments will continue t 
expend millions without profit to the people. 

Governments neglect too much the light of the arts and 
above all, of those who understand the moral hygiene of the 
masses. Let them abandon their egoistic aims; let them cease 
to cling to mere personal views; let them go to learn of those 
who understand the unhappy situation of millions of men who, 
from not having met in their way benefactors and truly honest 
guides, finish by falling into physical and moral misery, ending 
in insanity. 

Here we terminate our work. We did not start out to treat 
the problem of prophylaxy of insanity in a complete manne: 
We have attacked it only on one side, the social side. Even in 
this aspect we might mention various gaps, but we are restricted 
by the length of our article. Yet the reader can see that w 
have touched the more important points of a social view which 
ought to be familiar to all who have at heart the progress ot! 
society. Perhaps some day each one of these aspects may be 
studied in this JouRNAL in more ample extension. Society would 


gain much by giving more active attention to these questions, 
whose solution would contribute to the amelioration of the 
human species and to its preservation from many miseries. Pre- 
vention is better than cure, and if there should ever come a day 


for the extinction of the greater part of the causes which engen- 
der mental disease and degeneration, the medical alienist would 
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play an important part. The causes can never be radically sup- 


pressed ; they are too numerous. The nineteenth century has 
certainly multiplied and aggravated them. May the twentieth 
century profit by the miseries of this which will soon come to 
an end. 
Dr. JuLES MoreEL, 
Directing Physician of the State Asylum for the Insane, 
Mons, Belgium. 


Translated by C. R. HENDERSON, 
The University of Chicago. 
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PROLEGOMENA TO SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY. 
III. 
THE NATURE AND TASK OF SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY. 
Tue chief distinction between individual and social psy- 
chology is simply one of point of view. The point of view i: 
the one is the individual, in the other the social group. There 
are other distinctions, but this is the fundamental one. Were it 
possible to explain everything while maintaining the standpoint 
of the individual, there would be no demand for and no need of 
a social psychology. But throughout the organic world group- 
life is a fact no less tangible and real than individual life. If 
from one point of view it is possible to see only individuals in 
the world, from another, and not less objective, point of view it 
is possible to see only social groups in which the individual 
appears as an element. Likewise, in the realm of psychical phe- 
nomena, we may consider either the psychical life of the indi- 
vidual or the psychical life of the group in which the individual 
life has its being. Both points of view are necessary for any 


adequate understanding of human life on its psychical side; 


they are supplementary to each other, and yield a science which 
is philosophically a unity. The separation of social from indi- 
vidual psychology is, then, wholly a matter of convenience; 
merely a division of labor which in no way implies a dualism 
between the two branches of the science. When the center of 
interest lies in explaining the psychical life of the group, many 
facts come into view which in explaining the mental life of the 
individual are unimportant or not prominent. On this account 
the existence of social psychology as a separate discipline is 
justified as a matter of practical convenience, although logically 
it is but a branch of the general science of psychology. 

The individual cannot be isolated from the group in the real 
world, nor the group from the individual. They are related as 
the part is to the whole, as the cellistothe organism. Knowledge 
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of the one is necessary to the understanding of the other; and 


it is only the possibility of two points of view, of two centers 


of interest, which makes possible any division of labor between 
the psychology which considers the individual and the psychol- 
ogy which studies the group-life. So long as the center of 


interest is in the individual —in explaining his psychical consti- 
tution, activities, and development—weare in the field of indi- 
vidual psychology, no matter what the subject-matter that we 
are dealing with objectively may be. But whenever the center 
of interest is in the group, in explaining its organization, activi- 
ties, and development, we are in the field of social psychology. 
Thus, individual psychology has a perfect right to consider the 
psychical life of the group in order to throw light upon the indi- 
vidual mind; while social psychology must study the individual, 
because the whole with which it deals is a complex made up of 
individual elements. An illustration from the history of bio- 
logical science may serve to make our meaning clearer. At one 
time it was thought that in order to understand the organism it 
was necessary only to study the cell; that from the nature of 
the cell the development, structure, and activities of the whole 
organism could be explained. It is now generally admitted, 
however, that the organism cannot be explained from the point 
of view of the cell alone, but that the point of view of the 
organism as a whole must also be taken if we are to understand 
many things concerning its structure and development. The 
organism is no longer regarded merely as the sum of cellular 
activities, but rather as a single process. Thus, modern biology 
studies the organism as a functional unity as well as an aggrega- 
tion of cells, using the one point of view to supplement the 
other. The analogous development in the history of the social 
sciences need hardly be pointed out. Individualism has assumed 
to be able fully to explain society from the nature of the indi- 
vidual; but gradually it has been perceived that society itself 
must be regarded as an organic, functioning unity before the 
social process can be understood. As to its origin, then, social 
psychology is simply an expression of the need of considering 
the social process on its subjective side from the standpoint of 
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the social whole, just as individual psychology is an expressi 
of the need of understanding the subjective nature of the indi- 
vidual. 

If the above positions are correct, it is evident that the only 
social psychology which is possible is a psychology of the activi- 
ties and development of the social group, a ‘“ functional psy- 
chology of the collective mind,” as we shall see later that it 
may be termed. The genesis of the social feelings in the indi- 
vidual cannot possibly be made the subject-matter of social 
psychology, as some recent writers have attempted to do,’ if it 
be once admitted that individual psychology has the right to 
exploit the whole universe in order to explain the psychical 
nature of the individual. Nor can the psychology of the 
behavior of an individual in the presence of another of its own 
species be called social psychology, for the same reason. Both 
of these important fields of research, belonging as they do to 
individual psychology, must be carefully distinguished from 
social or group psychology, if the latter is not to be involved in 


unnecessary confusion with the former. Nevertheless, in these 
two provinces of investigation individual psychology approaches 
closely to the proper territory of social psychology, and there 
can be little profit in trving to set up a hard and fast boundary 
between them, since the one science is necessarily dependent 
upon the other for completeness of view. 

While social psychology may be thus comparatively easily 


*See especially an article on “Social Psychology and Sociology,” by Gustavo 
TostI, in the 2’sychological Review for July, 1898. Dr. Tosti seems to recognize the 
weakness of his position, for he says: “Social psychology is to be conceived as a 
mere name for a chapter of [individual] genetic psychology.” It could not, indeed, 
be otherwise ; for a science studying the rise and growth of the “social state of mind” 
could not be isolated from general genetic psychology. What we have called “social 
psychology,” however — viz., the law of the phenomena dependent upon the inter 
action of individual minds —Dr. Tosti calls “sociology.” He even goes so far as 
to speak of the work of Lazarus and Steinthal as distinctively sociological rather than 
psychoiogical. The quarrel can be, therefore, only one about names; for Dr. Tosti 
evidently means by “sociology” exactly what we mean by “social psychology.” 
But with a recent writer in this JouURNAL (Vol. IV, p. 671, note) we would like to suggest, 
@ propos of such attempts to confine sociology to the consideration of purely psycho 
logical phenomena, that biological sociology “ may one day wreak a poetic vengeance 
upon those who are so fond of proclaiming its defunct condition.” 
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differentiated from individual psychology, it would seem less 
easy to differentiate it from sociology. Is not this psychology 


of the functioning and development of social groups, it may be 


asked, just what is meant by sociology ? Is not a psychological 
interpretation of the social process the only ‘“‘sociology ’’ attain- 
able ? Many writers are inclined to answer such questions in the 
affirmative, but from our point of view the answer is plainly nega- 
tive. Sociology seeks an all-sided interpretation of the social 
process, while social psychology gives but a one-sided interpre- 
tation. Sociology seeks a complete view of the life of society, 
and, therefore, considers objective quite as much as subjective 
factors; it turns to biology as much as to psychology for the 
explanation of societary facts; it is a synthetic, philosophic dis- 
cipline which seeks to reach the widest generalizations concerning 
the life of society through a synthesis of the results of special 
sciences. Sociology, in brief, is social philosophy, and is no 
more to be identified with the special sciences from which it draws 
its materials than general philosophy is to be identified with a 
summation of the results of the special sciences. Social psychol- 
ogy, on the other hand, deals with but one aspect of the social 
reality, namely, the psychical life of social groups. It is a special 
science, though fundamental to all the other special social sciences 
on their subjective side, just as the biological “theory of popula- 
tion,” or demography, may be considered fundamental to them on 
their objective side. As the fundamental subjective science of 
society, social psychology is one of the most important ele- 
ments in that final synthesis of subjective and objective socie- 
tary facts which sociology seeks to effect. 

The beginnings of social psychology as a scientific discipline 
are to be found in the Volkerpsychologie of Lazarus and Steinthal. 
But the ambiguity* in the German word, as well as the semi- 
mystical philosophy associated with it by some, are not to be 


“t Volkerpsychologie” is often, ¢. g., interpreted to mean “race-psychology.” 


But, according to our position, there evidently could be a “ race-psychology ” only if the 
race be supposed to form in some sense a single society, a functional whole. Again, 
if by “Voélkerpsychologie” is meant “the comparative psychology of races,” it is 
evidently merely a chapter in genetic psychology, and is not “social psychology,” as 


we have defined the science. 
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carried over into the modern science. Social psychology, though 
not disclaiming or ashamed of its origin, must claim a process of} 
growth; as a conception, at least, it has been constantly increas 
ing in clearness and definiteness with the development of the 
general science of which it forms a branch. In the meanwhi! 
there has grown up also from the Volkerpsychologie of Lazarus 
and Steinthal a science which studies the socio-psychical phenom- 
ena of primitive and savage peoples. This is modern folk- 
psychology. It may be roughly conceived as being related to 
social psychology in general as child-psychology is to individ- 
ual psychology. At any rate, it seeks to find among the so-called 
nature peoples the simplest beginnings of the complex socio- 
psychological phenomena of modern societies. 

The field of social psychology may be thus marked off with 
sufficient clearness from other fields of psychological investiga- 
tion; but the question, some may say, remains whether there is 
any portion or aspect of reality which corresponds to the terri- 
tory assigned to the science ; whether or not social pyschology 
is anything more than an imaginary, fictitious science without a 
basis of facts. Hitherto in our discussion it has been assumed 
that the psychical life of society is such an evident aspect otf 
reality as to be hardly neec'ful of any special process of proot ; 
and such we hold it to be. But the question is, of course, a 
legitimate one, and demands formal consideration. Is there, 
then, a collective psychical life, in which the psychical life of the 
individual is but a constitutive element? Or is the psychical life 
of society but a figment of the speculative imagination of sociolo- 
gists; a name for the mere sum total of individual psychical 


phenomena, not itself an organized unity? In answer to such 


questions the older social psychologists have rightly pointed to 
such phenomena as public opinion, the Zeztgezst, national ideals, 
customs, and institutions, language, tradition, and mythologies. 
They have shown that these are organic growths, and in no sense 
mere summations or averages of the psychical expressions ot 
individuals. They are, that is, products of a common life which 
is organically unified, though constituted of individual elements. 
Without group-life, without a general life-process which includes 
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all the individual lives of the group, these socio-psychical prod- 
ucts could not possibly have arisen. The Zettgeist, for example, 
is not merely an expression of individual interests and activities ; 
itis much more an expression of the interest and activities of 
the national or cultural group as a whole. If it rested upon 
purely individual interests, it would be without a principle of 


organization and could not manifest those uniformities of devel- 


opment which have been so often noted by philosophers and his- 


torians. It is inconceivable, indeed, that any of the phenomena 
we have mentioned should either arise or exist unless there is 
some general process back of them which includes and organi- 
cally interrelates the psychical processes of individuals. The con- 
clusion, therefore, is that there could be no such phenomena as 
public opinion, the Zesfgezst, tradition, social ideals, and the like, 
if the individuals of asocial group were psychically autonomous 
andindependent. But if there is a general social psychical pro- 
cess of which these phenomena are the expressions, then there 
can be no objection to examining the method or technique of 
that process ; and this constitutes the ample field of investiga- 
tion for social psychology. 

Another argument that has been used to prove the reality of 
the psychical life of social groups, and especially of nations, has 
been the appeal to direct experience. Every traveler, even 
under the homogeneous conditions of modern western civiliza- 
tion, has noted the immense difference between the psychical 
atmosphere of one country and that of another. He has found 
on crossing national boundaries, not only different institutions, 
customs, and beliefs, but he has found different ways of thinking, 
a different philosophy of life, different ideals, motives, and inter- 
ests, all so fundamentally at variance with his own, and yet so 
uniformly manifested throughout the national group, as to sug- 
gest that nations as well as individuals have a psychical life, dis 
tinct from that of all other nations. These facts have been 
expressed in such sayings i Every nation is a state of mind,’’ 
and in the common attribution of individuality to states. Of 
course, the appeal to direct experience in this case proves noth- 


ing; it is only worthy of note because it indicates some truth 
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lying back of the perceptions. The perception that a nation is 
an individuality, indeed, may be found to have more than a mer: 
metaphorical basis. 

But the real proof of the existence of socio-psychical pro- 
cesses is found in the fact that social groups act, that they ar 
functional unities capable of making inner and outer adjustments. 
The fact that the activities of individuals are constantly codrdi- 
nated into larger group-acts or activities, and that these group- 
activities vary and succeed one another according to observed 
uniformities, like the acts of an individual, necessitates the sup- 
position of some principle of organization. This principle oi 
organization can be no other on the psychological side than a 
psychical process which extends throughout the group and uni- 
fies it—-though set up, of course, by the psychicai interaction of 
its individual elements. It may be doubted if any group-act can 
take place without such a principle of organization. Even the 
simple impulsive reaction of a nation to an injury by a foreign 
foe presupposes an organized life; and if organized at all, then 
necessarily on its psychical side. The fact that societies are 
functional wholes, then, is the fact upon which all proof of the 
existence of socio-psychical processes must rest; for upon it 
depends the whole series of phenomena which social psy- 


chology investigates—social organization, social institutions, 


customs, tradition, language, public opinion, etc. Every recog- 
nition of the fact that societies are functional unities carries with it 
implicitly the recognition of the reality of socio-psychical pro- 
cesses. The effort of all sociological writers, for example, has 
been to prove the reality of a social process, while of late an 
increasing number have striven to show that this process is 
essentially or predominantly a psychical one. Thus the reality 
of socio-psychical processes has been implicitly recognized ; and 
there can be no more objection to framing a science to investi- 
gate their technique or mechanism than there is to a science of 
the technique of individual psychical processes. Such a science 
is, indeed, inevitable, call it what we may, sociology or social 
psychology, although the latter name will seem preferable to 
those who hold, with the writer, that the science is a part ot 


general psychology. 
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We have styled social psychology the science of the mechan- 
ism or technique of socio-psychical processes. Just as individ- 
ual psychology does not investigate directly the psychical ele- 
ments of individual consciousness, but rather the mechanism of 


psychical processes, so the task of social psychology is to 


examine, not public opinion, language, customs, institutions, 
and the like, as products of the collective psychical life, but the 
mechanism of the socio-psychical processes through which these 
products arise and change. This is no arbitrary limitation of 
the field of social psychology, but a necessity. Just as it has 
been found in individual psychology that only the mechanism of 
psychical processes can be reduced to scientific formulation, so 
it will be found in social psychology. The work of the latter, 
then, is the formulation of the method of socio-psychical pro- 
cesses. If it be asked with what portion of the psychical nature 
of the individual social psychology will particularly deal, when 
the group is regarded as constituted of individual elements 
rather than as a unity, the answer is, with the instinctive, impul- 
sive, affective side of the individual. The reason for this reply is 
plain. The intellectual side of the individual represents the 
choice of means and, therefore, can be, without danger to the 
group, individual; but the impulsive, affective side represents 
the choice of ends, and, therefore, must be, and is, organized more 
fully into the life of the group. The impulsive, habitual, emo- 
tional side of the life of the individual, in other words, is nor- 
mally submerged, as it were, in the life of his group; while the 
rational, cognitive side is left freer and so is more peculiarly 
individual. Social psychology, accordingly, will deal especially 
with the former, in so far as it considers the individual as an 
element in the social whole; and while it may not encroach upon 
the field of individual psychology in its consideration of the 
impulsive, affective side of the individual, it is just here that an 
enrichment of the latter science may be expected from the devel- 
opment of a social psychology. 

We do not shrink from stating and defending the parallel- 
ism between the individual and society which has been freely 
implied throughout the argument of this series of papers. The 
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parallelism is of course a functional one, not structural. Lil 
any other parallelism observed in nature, it is good only as far a: 
it goes; it is scientifically useful as a clue in discovery, but it 
ought not to be converted into a dogma to which all facts ar 
made to conform. The parallelism between the psychical life o| 
the individual and that of society is not a new perception, but has 
long been made use of by social thinkers. It has recently been 
restated by Professor Baldwin as a parallelism in functioning 
and in development'—the only form, it seems to us, in which it 
is defensible. Some parallelism between the individual and 
society is, indeed, almost a necessity of thought. Every attempt 
to apply psychology in the interpretation of history implies such 
parallelism. A nation can only be thought of as a functional 
unity, and so in some sense as an individuality, if thought of as 
a whole; therefore, any psychological principle which may be 
used to interpret some movement, some period of development 
or transformation, in its history will necessarily be a principle 
which will apply equally to the life of the individual. Hence 
those who are quickest to deny all parallelism between the indi- 
vidual and society will be found, nevertheless, implying such 
parallelism in their interpretations of history. 

Social psychology, then, in regarding social groups as func- 
tional unities, necessarily regards them as individualities or indi- 
viduals, It does not say that they are individuals; it is not 
called upon to enter upon the metaphysical question as to what 
constitutes an individual. It holds to the empirical standpoint, 
and merely says that for purposes of interpretation social groups 


may be regarded as individuals, because they are found to 


exhibit the same general laws of function and development. 
But, while a parallelism in functioning and development may be 
demonstrable, the social psychologist must ever bear in mind 
the vast difference between the psychical life of the individual 
and that of society, especially on the side of structure. The 
psychical life of the individual is highly unified, both structu- 
rally and functionally. In all the higher reaches of organic life 
individual organisms usually present a unified consciousness ; 


' Social and Ethical Interpretations of Mental Development, pp. §12-15, 521-3 
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but social groups present no such unified consciousness. In 
them consciousness is discrete, resident in the individual ele- 
ments, not in a specially differentiated organ. They are, struc- 
turally, then, of a much lower type than their individual elements. 
A socio-psychical process is possible only through the psychical 


interaction of the individual elements. The unity of the socio- 


psychical process, therefore, is almost purely a functional one. 


The failure to perceive clearly this truth and its implication, that 
the parallelism between the psychical life of the individual and 
that of society is almost wholly on the functional side, has been, 
in our estimation, the cause of much of the unreality and seem- 
ing absurdity of many attempted social psychologies in the past. 

In all that has just been said the organic nature of society 
is plainly implied. The psychical parallelism asserted between 
the individual and the social group may, indeed, from one point 
of view, be regarded as a corollary of the theory that the social 
group is an organism. We are evidently, then, under the bur- 
den of defending the organic theory of society. Just at present 
this theory is in disrepute, perhaps justly so, because of the 
absurd extremes to which it has been carried by some of its sup- 
porters. But that society is an organism, in the broad sense of 
that term, no one who has examined all the facts in the case can 
reasonabiy doubt. The organic nature of the societary life is as 
much a fact as the chemical nature of physiological processes, 
end is just as demonstrable. Properly understood, the proposi- 
tion should be indeed self-evident. The arguments in favor of 
this view have been ably stated by several writers,’ and need not 
be repeated here; but one or two points may be noted. One is 
the well-known biological fact that the tendency of living mat- 
ter is to assume functional, and so organic, relations with other 
living matter with which it comes into contact. Probably it was 
thus that multicellular forms arose from the original unicellular 
forms. Now, it would seem that this principle would continue 
to act in the case of multicellular forms coming into more or 
less functional contact with each other through living together 
in groups. We should expect the individuals of the group to 
become organically related among themselves, and the group as 


‘See especially MACKENZIE’S /ntroduction to Social Philosophy, chap. iii. 
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a whole to become so organized as to constitute in a very real 
sense a low type of organism; and this is exactly what we find. 
Again, the organic nature of the life of the species is conceded 
by all biological thinkers ; yet the arguments which are used to 
support this truth could be used with double their force in 
defense of the theory of the organic nature of societary life. 
And it is safe to say that no more is meant in principle in the 
one case than in the other. The organic nature of society is, 
indeed, the presupposition upon which all social science rests. 
A science of societary activities, as distinct from a science of 
individual activities, is absurd if society does not constitute an 
organic unity. The opposition to the organic theory of society 
comes from those who are anxious to emphasize the psychical 
side of the social process. They fail to see that that proce 
could have no psychical side if it were not fundamentally an 
organic process; that society as a psychical fact presupposes 
society as an organic fact. The answer to those who wish to 
regard society merely as a “ psychological organization”’ is, 
then, that all psychological organization presupposes biological 
organization." 

While social psychology must rest upon the organic nature 
of society as the presupposition of all its investigations, it must 
distinguish carefully between the fact of the organic nature of 
society and analogies with biological organisms which may as 
often be misleading ds helpful. The differences between social 
groups and biological organisms are obvious, and fundamental. 
Not only are the latter more highly unified, both structurally 
and functionally, than the former, but there is also a qualitative 
difference. In the biological organism consciousness is resident 
in the organism as a whole, while in the social group conscious- 
ness is resident in the individual elements, giving these a large 
degree of autonomy. The result is that, while in the biological 
organism the principle of organization is entirely physiological, 
in social groups the principle of organization tends to become 
more and more psychological as we pass from lower to higher 
stages of development. In the lowest societies of the animal 


world only the physiological principle of organization is visible, 


1 Cf. MARSHALL, /nstinct and Reason, p. 183. 
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but when we reach the human plane, artificial groups, as it were, 
based upon interests, purposes, etc., appear within the natural, 
genetic groups. Although these “ artificial "’ groups are relatively 
unstable, compared with the genetic groups within which they 
appear, yet their persistence for considerable periods shows how 
largely the organization of human society has become psychologi- 
cal rather than physiological. It would, indeed, be easy to show 
that in the most advanced human societies the principle of 
organization is predominantly psychological. Human society 
may, therefore, with propriety be styled a psychical organism * 
—a term which has the advantage of implying at once the 
organic nature of its life and the dominance of the psychological 
over the physiological principle of organization. The social 


psychologist cannot go far astray with such a picture before the 


mind's eye to guide him in his investigation and reasoning. 

The value of a social psychology worked out from the point 
of view of society as a functioning whole, as a “ psychical organ- 
ism,’’ may be questioned. But the value of any science lies in 
what it can do. What such a social psychology can do in the 
way of explaining the life of society, and ultimately in con- 
tributing principles for the guidance of practical social activity, 
is the only answer to those who question the value of the science. 
We have tried to show in a former paper what social psychology 
can do in the way of explaining a few of the phenomena of 
society ; but its full value and justification as a science will be 
evident only when it can show the technique of the entire socio- 
psychical process. When it can do this, it will be among the 
most practical of the sciences, and will win the gratitude of 
humanity, even as the physical sciences have done. The social 
psychologist seeks no other justification of his labors than such 
a practical result ; and until it is attained he has faith enough in 
his science to be willing “ to labor and to wait.” 

CHARLES A. ELLWwoop. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


*The expression “psychological organization,” used by Professor Baldwin, 
seems to us less happy, not only for the reason noted in the text, but because the 
word “organization” is often used to imply a voluntarily formed association, and so 


smacks of the old contract theory of society. 
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In a former paper’ it has been shown that the problems presented 
by the family can be studied to best advantage in the home. The 
status of wife, children, and elders; the economic habits; the morals 
and customs of daily life— these and similar matters should be investi- 
gated from a position within the circle of the home itself. Again? it 
was claimed that, if a satisfactory statement is to be had of the various 
questions pertaining to trade organization, division of labor, the rela- 
tions between employer and employed, scales of wages and prices, 
adjustment of grievances, etc., etc., the conditions prevailing within the 
walls of the factory and the workshop may not be overlooked. But with 
still greater emphasis must it be insisted that the inner nature of the 
problems of population, immigration, emigration, size of property 
holdings, centralization of industry, etc., cannot be fully comprehended 
without a careful study of the individual community.4 ‘There lies 
here a most promising field of research for those who desire to examine 
closely the fundamental factors of associate life before it has assumed 
more complex forms; and it is to promote and guide inquiry in this 
direction that, together with the schedule for the monograph of the 
family and that for the monograph of the workshop, the schedule for 
the monograph of the community has been prepared. 

However indispensable to the value of the first and the second of 
the three monographs above mentioned a uniform outline, or schedule, 
of methods and subjects of investigation may be, it is, if possible, still 
more necessary to the value of the monograph of the community. 
The field of phenomena to be observed is larger; the phenomena 
themselves are of greater complexity and variety. If the investigators 
of different communities do not confine their labors to the general 
limits of a uniform outline, their respective researches will take as many 

‘From the original article by M. CHEysson in La Réforme sociale of December 
16, 1896. Transiated for the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SocIOLOGY by RALPH G. 
KIMBLE. 

?See this JOURNAL, Vol. II, pp. 662 ff. 

3See La Réforme sociale, December 1, 1896. 

4The word “community” used here and elsewhere in this article is the French 


commune somewhat broadly and adaptively translated. 
110 
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different directions as there are different personalities among them- 
selves. There could only result from such a course a number of 
isolated studies possessing a certain value as independent products, 


but quite incapable of being compared with each other in such manner 


as to furnish a basis for trustworthy induction. But if the investigators 
follow a uniform schedule, these local monographs, each preserving its 
individual flavor, will have been cast in a common mold, and will there- 
fore be comparable with each other. They will readily lend themselves 
to fruitful codrdinations, and thus furnish ground for general conclusions 
by which the true significance of seemingly aberrant phenomena may 
be more readily determined. 

The schedule for the monograph of the famtly was given by Le 
Play himself. But in the absence of a schedule especially adapted to 
the purposes of the monograph of the workshop, the present writer 
was emboldened to take the initiative in proposing one designed to 
supply the deficiency. Like conditions have led him to make the 
attempt to perform a like service for the monograph of the community. 
The schedule presented below has already been submitted to several 
learned societies and has been encouragingly received." Partly because 
of the nature of these receptions it is again submitted in this place, 
not as a finished thing, but as a rough outline, criticism upon which is 
earnestly requested from all who believe in the real value of such 
researches. 

Before giving the full text of the schedule it may be well to put 
before the reader a brief outline of its main features. A short but 
comprehensive survey of a community’s past is of great advantage in 
enabling one to gain a thorough understanding of its present. In 
confining oneself too closely to the present there is a certain danger of 
missing the historical and logical relations of facts, and of mistaking 
for fortuitous accidents phenomena having a legitimate origin in con- 
ditions prevalent in former days. Hence the advisability of prefacing 
the monograph proper by a historical introduction embracing the 
following chapters: (1) Genera/ history.— Here is set forth whatever is of 
historical interest in the part which the community in question has 
played in the great movements of the national life. (2) Demographic 

‘In 1896 the Société des Agriculteurs de France, after making a thorough 
examination of M. Cheysson’s schedule, approved it and offered a prize of a thousand 
francs to be given to the author of the best monograph prepared under the specifica- 
tions of the schedule during the year. For a full report of the results of the contest 


thus instituted see the article by M. Cheysson, himself the secretary of the awarding 
committee, in Za Réforme sociale of August 16 and September 1, 1897. 
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history.— Under this head are described the chief facts concerning 
the population of the community in the past, noting carefully deat! 
marriages, births (legitimate and illegitimate), together with the force 
and direction of the currents of migration. Wherever feasible, 
attempt should be made to state the causes of variations in these 
phenomena. (3) Economic history.— This should include, for the period 
covered, an account of the changes in the distribution of wealth, i 
the methods of developing and exploiting natural resources, and a 
record of the price fluctuations of the principal commodities produced 
by the community. (4) Social history—This chapter affords a brief 
summary of the transformations wrought in the conditions of rural 
life and in the people’s customs, habits, and standards of living. 

Following the historical introduction, which will be more or less 
exhaustive according to the personal inclinations of the student and 
the quantity of material at his command, comes the monograph itself 
—a detailed account of the actual present condition of the community 
Here will be met for the second time the majority of the problems first 
encountered in the preliminary survey; but instead of passing them 
before the mind in rapid review, and with a minimum of attention, 
they are now made the objects of minute and prolonged investigation 
based upon the student’s personal observation of men and things as 
they exist in the community in question. 

After having surveyed the past in the introduction, and taken an 
inventory of the present in the body of the monograph, the author 
may, if he desires, add a sort of epilogue to his work in the shape of a 
last chapter, in which he can set forth the general conclusions to which 
he has come as a result of his studies, present his suggestions as to the 
proper remedies for the evils he may have discovered, and prescribe 
the reforms which in his judgment would conduce to the peace and 
prosperity of the community. He may even go farther, if he feels so 
inclined, and hazard whatever prophecy concerning the future may 
seem to him warranted by the circumstances of the case. 


THE SCHEDULE: Aistorical introduction General history of the 
community.—2. Demographic history.— Births: legitimate, illegitimate. 
Marriages.— Deaths.— Movement of population.— Emigration, immigration. 
—Distribution by occupation.—3. Economic history.—Division of property. 
— Methods of cultivation.—Particular usages.— Crops cultivated.— Distribu- 
tion of crops.— Cleared lands.— Price of land. Rents.— Price of commodi- 
ties.— Difficulties besetting agricultural §production.— Markets.— Mode of 
marketing products.—-Agricultural associations.—4. Social history. — 
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Characteristics of food, clothing, and shelter.— Morals.— Habits of thrift. 
Intemperance.—Indigent members of the community, methods of dealing 
with.—Charitable institutions.—Societies for mutual aid and improvement. 
Analysis of present conditions of the community.—1. Physical description. 
Situation, climate, soil, moisture——- Means of access to community.——2. 
The population.-— Distribution according to age, sex, occupation, and civil 
status.—3. Emigration and tmmigration.—-Currents of emigration; their 
causes ; their direction; their results; do the emigrants return to the com- 
munity ?— Currents of immigration ; are they, intermittent, periodic, or con- 
stant ?—4. Division of property.—Enumeration of holdings classified as to 
size. —Ease and frequency with which property ownership is transferred from 
e person to another.—Sales and executions.—Property held in common. 
5. Methods of management and operation, ¢. e., renting, ‘on shares," cash, 
etc.—6. Different crops cultivated by the population.—7. Instruction in agri- 
cul/ture.— Experiment stations.—Agricultural conferences, etc.—8. Local 
industries, t.e., other than agriculture.—g. J/ethods of remunerating labor. 
Payment in money, in kind, variations in methods due to differing seasons, 
occupations, etc.— Scarcity or abundance of day labor.—10. Conditions of the 
wgricultural population with regard to food, clothing, shelter, etc., of the vari- 
ous classes.—1I1. Economic rewards.—Price of agricultural products and of 
supplies needed by the population ; general economic conditions.—12. 4 gri- 
cultural associations of various kinds; for production and sale of products, 
purchase of supplies, etc.—13. Frugality and provident habits.—Institutions 
for the promotion of thrift and economy.—14. Methods and means of caring 
for the dependent, defective, and delinquent members of the community.—15. 
Religious and ethical status of the population—moral ideals and character- 
istics. —16. Relations of each class in the community to the others, @. ¢., 
between landowners and tenants, the poor and the wealthy, etc.— General 
welfare of the community and its probable future. 


At first thought this schedule may seem somewhat too ambitious. 


Its proportions are vast, its divisions are vague ; but with regard to the 
divisions, it may be noted that in any given instance they will not all be 
ofequalimportance. The schedule, with its divisions, might be likened 


to an escritotre with its numerous drawers and pigeonholes. ‘These 
various Compartments retain their relation to each other and to the 
whole, yet the user of the desk does not pretend to keep them equally 
well filled; he places in each only such articles as circumstances and 
personal convenience may dictate. So with the schedule and its divi- 
sions. ‘lhe latter may retain their respective places in the outline 
without being put to equal use by the investigator. The characteris- 
tics of the given community and the convenience of the student will 
largely determine the extent to which a particular division wil! be used. 
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It was said of the monograph of the workshop that it is more diffi 
cult and complex than that of the family; but in the monograph of 
the community the difficulty and complexity are even more increased. 
The divisions become broader and less defined; but this must neces 
sarily be so because of the wide differences of the communities for the 
description of which the schedule is designed to be sufficient. Ther 
is another reason for this indefiniteness. It is intended that the sched 
ule shall be a guide, in a general way, to the investigator; it is not 
thought best to furnish him with an inflexible formula or with an inte! 
lectual strait-jacket ; hence latitude is purposely left wherein the student 
is thrown upon his own resources and must exercise his discretion. 

It will be clearly evident to all that, if a monograph thus made up 
is fully to serve the purpose for which it was designed, there must be 
in it no guesswork, no improvised facts. It is a task of long duration, 
requiring not only an actual residence on the spot, but also a most 
lively interest in the community and constant personal contact with all 
those who are able to aid one in reconstituting the past or in compre 
hending the present. Especially is it important that one should be in 
touch with the local leaders of the community, those neighborhood 
authorities by whose shrewd observations of both past and present one 
cannot profit too much. But even with such advantages it is only by 
dint of patient research, great perseverance, and a strenuous holding 
of his energies to the accomplishment of his purpose that the student 
will at length he enabled to gather up the scattered and tangled threads 
of fact and weave them into a web of consistent history, the value of 
which shall justify his labors. 

The task is both difficult and important, but for the one who will 
faithfully endeavor to perform it, it will develop sources of great 
attraction and satisfaction. It will more than liberally reward his 
labors by the discoveries to which it will lead and by the new thoughts 
and sentiments stirred within him. The community will appear to 
him in a new light. The vital importance to civilization of the sturdy 
virtues fostered by rural life will be thrown into clearer relief. The 
intimate relation existing between the weal or woe of the rural commu- 
nity and the welfare or #//-fare of the whole nation of which that com- 
munity forms an integral part will be more definitely revealed to him 
than ever before. 

The rural community is an organism. It is not the ephemeral 
product of whim and caprice, but a living thing, whose parts, both in 
form and function, have come into being as manifestations of that force 
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whose procedure we are pleased to call evolution. A careful and pains- 
taking study of the rural community will throw a flood of light upon 
both past and present. Within its narrow circle conditions have their 
origin which eventually give rise to momentous problems of national 
life. Thence flow and thither ebb those tides of social activity which 
determine the existence of the state and shape the destiny of a people. 
It is there that many of the social forces can be studied in their-sim- 


plest forms and upon their most circumscribed fields of action. There, 


if anywhere, will it be possible to subject them to a searching analysis. 
By a coérdinative synthesis of the results of a large number of such 
studies, made in accordance with a common plan, with a different com- 
munity as the subject of investigation in each case, the essential 
characteristics of the rural community can be determined, and it can 
then be assigned to its proper place among the classified phenomena of 
associate life. 


[For specimen studies of American communities see “Conditions of the Western 
Farms,” by ARTHUR F. BENTLEY, Johns Hopkins University Studies, Series X1, 
pp. 285-370. This study is made from the economic standpoint and falls largely 
under the head of ecomomic history and the economic subheads of the analysis of 
present conditions in Cheysson’s schedule. 

Another study which partially develops certain of the subheads of the schedule 
with reference to a given community is An Analysis of the Social Structure of a 
Western Town, by ARTHUR W. DuNN, University of Chicago Press. 

In the first three chapters of Book II of SMALL AND VINCENT’s /ntroduction to the 
Study of Society may be found a study covering quite completely the general field 
covered by the schedule of M. Cheysson. In A Catechism for Social Observation, 
PROFESSOR C. R. HENDERSON presents (pp. 29-49) a study of a rural community, and 
the same monograph contains a schedule similar to that of Cheysson. The two sched- 
ules may be used together with profit and convenience. See also PROFESSOR HEN- 
DERSON’S Social Elements, Appendix, for “ Directions for Local Studies.” —TR. ] 


REVIEWS. 


Outline of Practical Sociology ; with Special Reference to American 
Conditions. By Carrot D. Wricut, LL.D., United States 
Commissioner of Labor. ‘‘ American Citizen” series, edited 
by ALBERT BuSHNELL Hart, A.B., Ph.D., Professor of His- 
tory in Harvard University. Longmans, Green & Co. Pp. 


xxv + 431. 

COLONEL WRIGHT could not fail to produce a notable book upon the 
subject to which he has devoted this volume. There is no equally avail 
able compilation and classification of the information here organized. 
Like the author’s more elementary book, /vdustrial Evolution of ¢/ 
United States, this work will doubtless soon become a constant re! 
ance for Americans who are dealing with the classes of facts to which 
it refers. 

The limitations displayed by Colonel Wright seem to me to be, in 
principle, two. The former he doubtless regards, not as a limitation at 
all, but rather as freedom from pedantry and artificiality. It is the 
“‘ practical’ man’s disposition to allow short shrift to social philosophy 
As he says in the introductory chapter (p. 6), the facts and conditions 
of which the book treats would be “ only illustrations” in a scientific 
treatise on sociology. He is probably not conscious of the degree to 
which his exhibit of facts ignores the things which they illustrate, and 
which alone make the facts worth exhibiting. The teacher who uses 
the work as a text-book must accordingly be able to supply a social 
philosophy, or the contents will be of very restricted value to the pupil. 

The reader is tempted to conclude that the editor of the series is 
not altogether free from the same embarrassment. ‘The bibliography 
which he recommends has faults both of omission and of commission 
which an amateur in social philosophy would detect. For instance, it 
Spencer’s Principles of Sociology is among the seven “ sociological 
books most useful for a library collateral to this work,” Spencer’s Stud) 
of Sociology, which is not mentioned at all, is surely more germane to 
the purpose and method. Again, if a work of the abstract characte: 
of Spencer’s First Principles is properly included in the “Larger 
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Sociological Library,” the omission of Mackenzie’s /utroduction to 
Social Philosophy is without excuse. Indeed, this bibliography reminds 
me of the corresponding feature in Stuckenberg’s Jutroduction to the 
Study of Sociology. At could hardly have been the work of an expert 
sociologist. It detracts from the value of the author’s own references 
at the heads of chapters, because it is undiscriminating and confusing. 

The author’s own treatment of social philosophy is unfortunate. To 
be safe in dealing summarily with a great division of thought, one must 
have it sufficiently in hand to be sure of one’s touch. There is lack of 


perspective, there is no determinable vanishing point in the treatment, 


simply because of the assumption that sociology may be “ practical ” 
without a correlating philosophy. For this reason I would say that 
Professor Henderson’s Soctal Elements is a better guide to “ practical 
sociology”’ than the book before us, while the latter contains copious 
material to which the former would furnish interpretation. Moreover, 
the summary reference to sociology in the first chapter, while subscrib- 
ing to that view of the scope of sociology which in my judgment is 
the only tenable one, nevertheless leaves some very incorrect impres- 
sions of social philosophy. For example, the author’s cavalier repudia- 
tion of the organic concept of society as something belonging in an 
obsolete stage of sociology (pp. 2-4) appeals somewhat successfully to 
one’s sense of humor when taken in connection with the title of Part II, 
“ Units of Social Organism”! There are numerous sociologists who, for 
some reason, persist in misrepresenting the réle of the organic concept in 
sociology, and in pin-pricking other sociologists with imputations which 
are justified only by fancy. Colonel Wright seems to have appropriated 
their views without sufficient investigation of their authority. In point 
of fact, as he illustrates in his own terms, nobody can deal with social 
relations intelligently today without assuming all that is essential in 
the organic concept. The only sense in which it is obsolete is that 
in which the heliocentric theory of our solar system is obsolete, viz.: for 
all practical purposes it is taken for granted by everybody, hence nobody 
with any scientific standing cares to waste time discussing with one who 
doubts it. How much attention shall be given to elaboration of the 
organic concept in teaching young students of sociology, is a question 
of pedagogical detail about which there is room for wide diversity of 
judgment. Among the writers on sociology I have yet to discover the 
first one who does not betray by implication and as a necessary postu- 
late, whenever an attempt is made to trace out genetic relations, a belief 
in all that is essential in the organic concept. Whoever professes the 
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contrary thereby advertises misconception of what the organic concept 
involves. 

It is, furthermore, a trick of certain men to represent the organic 
concept as identical with a biological theory of society. Colonel 
Wright surrenders to their claims and thus shows that he has not given 
very searching attention to the history of sociology. He gives currency 
to the stupid invention of recent folk-lore that the organic concept 
and a psychological interpretation of society are mutually exclusive, or 
at least antipathetic. A thinker of his acumen could not have per- 
sonally examined the facts without puncturing that silly myth beyond 
mending. These symptoms point to the conclusion that in the desire 
to be practical the author has neglected certain important kinds of 
generalization for other kinds of detail. He has consequently not inte- 
grated his material sufficiently to make it in the highest degree practi- 
cal. Recognizing the philosopher’s need of Colonel Wright’s type of 
work, I must protest that he does not show reciprocal esteem for the 
philosopher’s contribution to practical knowledge. 

The second limitation which seems evident to me is in the optimism 
which contrives to extract from the census cucumber an amount of 
sunlight that it does not contain. On this point I speak as a layman 
It may be that Colonel Wright, as a statistical expert, could remove all 
the doubts which his exhibits raise. It may be that specialists in statis- 
tics can easily silence my objections. At all events, I shall venture to 
raise a few questions. With reference to the United States census, and 
to quantities of official reports that go to make up the “ Contributions 
of the United States Government to Sociology,” there is ample prima 
facie reason for the belief among the plain people that officially 
sanctioned exhibits of alleged facts are not the reliable basis for social 
conclusions that they purport to be. No man in the United States has 
a more attentive hearing than Colonel Wright when he speaks of 
tendencies supposed to be attested by official figures. It does not 
seem to me that, in this book, he has discharged the full obligation 
which his enviable reputation imposes, for he has not given sufficient 
warning of the snags in the path of students who seek conclusions in 
the evidence cited. Colonel Wright does not sufficiently emphasize 
the difference between his belief about tendencies and demonstration 
of the correctness of his belief in official figures. Is it not true that 
there is enough hocus-pocus of one sort and another in our cen- 
suses to make scientific demonstration impossible on many points 
about which Colonel Wright speaks with a good deal of confidence ? 
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He may be correct, but the statistical proof that he is correct is not in 


evidence. Massing the sort of evidence that we have in a way to leave 


the impression that it amounts to statistical proof is “ practical ” from 


some points of view perhaps, but it is neither philosophically nor 
scientifically nor pedagogically sound. For instance (p. 41): “ The 
number of famdlies increased from... . 1860 to 1870, 45.45 per 
cent.” Is it not a fact that in the census of 1860 the families of 
three or four million slaves were excluded, while in the census of 
1870 they were included ?_ If so, the proposition is obviously inexact. 
Again: “One-third of the inmates of prisons coming from one-seventh 
of the population” (p. 352). For commentary on this reference I 
merely refer to the article entitled “ Immigration and Crime,” by Dr. 
Hastings H. Hart, in the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY, for 
November, 1896. 

On p. 37 Colonel Wright says: ‘The average age of the popula- 
tion of the United States in 1890 was . . . . 25.11 years, as compared 
with 24.13, in 1880. . . . . This rise of average age of the living popu- 
lation has long been going on.” Perhaps it has, but the United States 
census is very poor proof. In the one census the age was taken “at 
nearest birthday,” in the other, “at last birthday.”” Is not this differ- 
ence in itself sufficient to account for nearly, if not quite, half the 
apparent increase, and would not immigration and the decrease in the 


’ 


birth-rate explain most of the other half ? 

On pp. 253-4 the author claims that the statistics show an 
increase in the proportion of skilled laborers. The evidence cited is 
the census of 1860 in comparison with that of 1890. Is not the rea- 
soning made utterly fallacious by the inclusion in 1890 of (say) 
3,000,000 descendants of slaves, some 600,000 boys at ages not included 
in 1860, and 2,000,000 more women than were thus accounted for in 
the earlier census ? 

On p. 215 we read: ‘‘Not only is the decrease in the number of 
children [employed] observable in proportion, but in the actual num- 
ber as well; for in 1870 there were 739,164, and in 1890 only 603,013.” 
Is not this an unwarranted exhibit, from the fact that the larger num- 
ber at the earlier date included “children under sixteen,” while the 
smaller number at the later date accounted only for those under four- 
teen and a half ? 

On p. 213 we find the cheering conclusion: “There need not be 
any alarm, therefore, as to the encroachment of women upon the 
occupations held by men.” I cannot reconcile this with the showing 
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in the Eleventh Annual Report of the Commissioner of Labor, which, 
if I read it correctly, reaches the result that in the establishment 
investigated the women were increasing faster than the men, the boys 


faster than either, and the girls fastest of all. 

On p. 311 Colonel Wright admits the incompleteness of earlier 
censuses (1850-60), but concludes, nevertheless, that “if the total [of 
wealth] given for 1850 or 1860 should be doubled, the increase is 
most gratifying.” The layman who notices this concession at all may 


be suspicious enough to ask: “ if Colonel Wright thinks it might be in 
the interest of fairness to multiply the earlier figures by two, how are 
we to know that three or four would not be the fairest multiplier?” 
But taking Colonel Wright’s own estimate of allowance, and a brief 
use of the pencil shows that in his judgment a very moderaté apparent 
increase is “most gratifying.” 1f the figures represent only half the 
total wealth for 1860, the increase was from $1,028 per capita in 1860 
to $1,036 in 1890, or only $8. Moreover, we cannot suppress the 
surmise that if the conventional values were equalized in the two 
schedules, even the $8 per head might vanish. In other words, we 
find so many incomparable tables in the different censuses that our 
faith in them as scientific demonstrations of anything tends toward the 


zero point. 
Of all the perplexing conclusions drawn or indorsed by Colonel 


Wright none are more confusing to the layman than those based on 
the Aldrich report (pp. 228 f.). The author concedes that the report 
has faults, but to the uninitiated the faults of the report itself are 
venial compared with the faults of experts who build houses of inter- 
pretation upon the sands of the Aldrich statistics. 

The mass of wage returns may be too much for non-professional 
intelligence, but to the uninstructed it seems very remarkable to argue 
from the series that show the greatest increase from 1860 to 1891, instead 
of showing the average increase, or of admitting that the evidence does 
not permit demonstration of the average. 

The inadequacy of the evidence appears in a case like this (p. 230): 
“In a well-known establishment in the state of Connecticut compos- 
itors who worked by the day received in 1840 $1.50; in 1860, $2; in 
1866, from $2.50 to $3, and the same in 1891.” The Aldrich report 
contains data for four printing establishments, but one of them in the 
state of Connecticut (Rep., Pt. 3, pp. 330-94). In this establishment 
no data are given for 1840 or 1860. Colonel Wright seems to have 
used for those dates the quotations for 1842 and 1857, respectively. 
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These discrepancies are probably insignificant. It appears, however, 
1t in 1866 there was one employé only who received $2.50. Colonel 
Wright’s authority for stating that the wages in the establishment for 


that year were from $2.50 to $3 does not appear. He further states 


that wages were the same — 7. ¢., from $2.50 to $3—in 1891. We find 
in the tables, however, that of the twenty-nine compositors employed 
t that period but one received $3, while three received but $2. The 
wages were, therefore, from $2 (not $2.50) to $3. The average for the 
establishment is put at $2.53, not, as seems to be implied by Colonel 
Wright’s showing, $2.75. 

The author quotes no wages for 1872 or 1873, the period just 
before the panic. Asa rule they were higher, if | am not mistaken, 
than in 1891. Colonel Wright accounts for the higher wages in 1866 
by the depreciation of the currency, but the Aldrich report quotes the 
average premium on gold for 1872 at 109.1. For the Connecticut 
establishment referred to above, average wages for 1872 are quoted as 
$3.05 14, and as $2.53 in 1891. A fall seems, therefore, to be indicated 
from $2.80 (gold value) to $2.53. The average pay of all the composi- 
tors in the four establishments of the Aldrich report appears to have 
been $2.55 in 1891, whereas Colonel Wright’s propositions tend to 
the impression that the average was much nearer $3. ‘The fall from 
an average of over $3 in 1872 is not mentioned. 

Continuing to quote from the Aldrich report, Colonel Wright says 
(p. 230): “A building firm in Connecticut paid journeyman carpenters 
in 1840 from $1.25 to $1.62 per day; in 1860, from $1.25 to $1.75 per 
day; in 1891, from $3 to $3.25 per day. A firm of builders in New 
York paid carpenters in 1840 $1.50 per day; in 1860, $2; in 1866, $3.50; 


” 


in 1891, $3.50.”’ Colonel Wright here correctly quotes the data as given 
for two building-trades establishments, but he has selected the two 
concerns which furnish the highest quotation of wages of carpenters in 
1891, and which show the greatest increase since 1840 or 1860. I can- 
not, therefore, understand how he is justified in the implications of the 
following sentence: “Similar quotations could be made for carpenters 
and painters in different parts of the eastern states.” This would 
seem to mean that the foregoing quotations are representative, but, if I 
am correct in my calculation, the average wage of carpenters in all 
of the building-trades establishments, nine in number, of the Aldrich 
report, was, in 1891, $2.75. In like manner, if I understand the 
Aldrich report, the average wage of the twenty-eight establishments 
in which carpenters are employed is $2.56. Yet Colonel Wright’s 
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statement seems to imply that carpenters’ wages in 1891 were on the 
average from $3.25 to $3.50. 
It would be an endless task to enumerate the different provocations 


to statistical agnosticism in the Aldrich report, as quoted in the section 
under discussion. I do not wonder that employés who have had 
experiences irreconcilable with Colonel Wright’s inferences in the trades 


reported say hard things about professional statisticians. 

The author’s argument on “ Proportions of Skilled and Unskilled 
Labor” (pp. 253 f.) is another instance which tempts the irreverent 
non-professional to declare that statistics, like the Bible, may be made to 
prove anything. The proposition is: “The number engaged in the 
lowest walks of activity, laborers and the like, is decreasing in proportion, 
while those employed in higher walks are increasing in number rela 
tively to the whole population.” By means of a skillful grouping of 
persons reported in gainful occupations it is made to appear that the pro 
portion of proprietors is increasing, that the proportions of clerical and 
skilled labor are also increasing, but that the proportion of unskilled 
labor is decreasing. This, again, may be true, but we must be excused 
from admitting that it is proved to be true by the evidence cited. If 
I read the census tables correctly, Colonel Wright has included in the 
“proprietor” class several hundred thousand whose income is within 
the income limits of unskilled laborers. If these classes were rearranged, 
not by title, but by income, the author’s claim would possibly be demol- 
ished. 

My conclusion, then, about Colonel Wright’s book is that the author 
himself could make it a tremendously useful book of instruction for a 
college class. He has at command the knowledge necessary to guard 
against the unauthorized conclusions suggested by incautious use of 
the data. The professor of statistics at the University of Pennsylvania, 
Columbia, Cornell, and a few other institutions would likewise be able 
to make proper use of this compilation. For the teacher of sociology 
who is not an expert in the use of statistics, however, our American 
data are a quicksand. This book does not insure firm footing in walk- 
ing over it. The author’s optimism is inspiring, but is it justified by 
the facts ? Before venturing to use this book, teachers should take the 
precaution to train themselves severely in the logic of statistical science. 
They should be equipped with ability to supply the qualifications 
which will discriminate between what is taken on faith and what is 
demonstrated. 

ALBION W. SMALL. 
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From Comte to Benjamin Kidd. The appeal to biology or evo- 
lution for human guidance. By Robert Mackinrosu, Pro- 
fessor at Lancashire Independent College. Pp. xxiii + 311. 
The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

Tuis is precisely the sort of book to be expected from an author 
who confesses that he has been using Kidd’s Social Evolution as a text- 
book for a class in sociology. Mr. Benjamin Kidd has about the same 
standing among the sociologists that Darius Green would have among 


the physicists. The author’s evident assumption to the contrary excludes 


him from serious attention by the sociologists. Nothing that he can 
say about the content of sociological thought can have any weight with 
men who are familiar with the subject. Yet the book is of a sort to have 
vogue among people who cannot discriminate between writers who are 
authorities on their theme and those who are not. 

It would be difficult to decide whether the author’s attitude is most 
amateurish toward “evolution,” or “biology,” or “sociology.” He 
knows what he thinks about the “‘ moral consciousness,” but he has a 
rare collection of misconceptions with reference to the thinking of the 
people who think most responsibly about those other subjects. The 
process which this type of thinker follows consists of turning a disap- 
proved conception into a bogie and then intoa monster. For instance 
(p. 45), the innocent and scarcely novel suggestion is attributed to 
“some younger students of sociology” that “ one ought to learn from 
history in what line things are moving, and then to help the movement 
with all one’s powers.’”’ Whatever we may think about the adequacy of 
this formula, we can have little respect for the historic sense of a writer 
who has nothing better to say of the uses of history than is contained 
in the puerile retort: “‘ When the first railway tubular bridges were 
erected—the Britannia bridge over the Menai Straits, the Victoria 
bridge at Montreal—they were made much heavier than has been found 
necessary in the light of fuller knowledge. What should we say of the 
wiseacre who proposed to carry out the principle of lightening railway 
bridges by constructing them of lace or gossamer?”! By steps like 
this the author reaches the profound conclusion that “history cannot 
guide us very securely” (p. 47). On the basis of this result, however, 
he proceeds in the same paragraph to dogmatize about the positive 
guidance that history can afford after all. This is fussiness posing as 
philosophy. 

That the book cannot be treated seriously by the sociologists 
follows further from the author’s assumption that the content of current 
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sociology is to be found in Comte and Benjamin Kidd! All sociolo- 
gists concede some sort and degree of credit to Comte for formulating 
the demand for sociology. Almost without exception — indeed, I do 
not believe there are any exceptions -— the sociologists regard Comte 
rather as a proposer of the sociological problem than as a very large 
contributor to its solution. On the other hand, I have yet to learn of 
the first sociologist of any recognized standing who has ever consented 
to class Benjamin Kidd among sociologists at all. The author’s pro- 
gram is, therefore, very much like an attempt to discredit electrica! 
engineering by passing in review, first, the writings of Benjamin Frank- 
lin, and, second, an essay on physics composed by a talented, but 
untrained, government clerk. The one is obsolete, the other has not 
arrived. 

Mr. Mackintosh discusses, in Part II, “Simple Evolutionism 
Spencer, Stephen;” in Part III, “ Darwinism, or Struggle for Exist 
ence;” in Part IV, “ Hyper-Darwinism— Weismann, Kidd.” ‘The 
argument is not without force in many passages, as related to the par 
ticular author in question. It is utterly without appreciation of the 
perspective in which these authors are to be seen, if generalizations 
about “biology,” or “evolution,” or “evolutionary ethics,” or “ soci- 
ology” are to be ventured. The author builded better than he knew 
when (p. 278), in summing up his essay, he referred to it as “ wander 


ings.” 


L’ Année soctologique, publiée sous la direction d’EmiLe Durk- 
HEIM. Deuxiéme année (1897-8). Paris: Félix Alcan, 
1899. Pp. 596. 

PROFESSOR DuRKHEIM and his colaborers have rendered a great 
service to sociology in this publication. Like the first volume, it is 
largely bibliographical. The two original monographs are: De /a défini 
tion des phéinoméenes religieux, Durkheim; and Zssai sur la nature et la 
fonction du sacrifice, MM. Hubert and Mauss. The notices of litera- 
ture that appeared between July, 1897, and June, 1898, occupy 450 
pages. The main divisions of the material are placed under the 
heads: Sociology: (1) general, (2) religious, (3) moral, (4) juridical, 
(5) criminal, (6) economic, (7) social morphology. 

This is one of the indispensable works for a sociological library, 
although it does not seem to me that the reviewers always have a point 


of view which presents the most just estimate of the literature. 
A. W.S. 
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Christian Misstons and Social Progress; A Sociological Study of 
Foreign Missions. Vol. II. By Rev. James S. Dennis, D.D. 
Fleming H. Revell Co., 1899. 


Tue author had intended to complete his work in two volumes ; 
he now announces a third volume. While the “Inner Mission”’ is 
sometimes treated at home in a sort of apologetic way, and “ social 
work” regarded in conservative quarters as something too worldly for 
a church, this zealous advocate of foreign missions makes out of this 
kind of service a powerful argument for the value of such ministries. 
He seems to believe that if religion really has power to give character 
and happiness in a future life, it should be able to prove it in this life. 
Not only does he fill this large volume with materials illustrative of his 


position, but his ample notes and bibliography open up a mass of 


information almost startling in quantity. One wishes that his authori- 
ties were more frequently civil and non-clerical, since such evidence 
exists and has more weight with many minds. 

The evidence presented in this volume goes to prove that the 
missionaries in all lands have contributed to the temperance reform ; 
to abolition of the opium traffic, gambling, prostitution, polygamy, 
slavery ; to the elevation of the lot of women and children, and the 
purification of domestic life ; to the spirit of patriotism, industry, and 
general culture; to the extension of medical science and art in all 
countries where missionaries have gone. 

The most secular and skeptical student of social history is under 
obligations to consider and give due weight to the array of facts here 
presented. While the author admits the merit of military conquest, he 
shows that the fruits of victory cannot be gathered unless the teacher 
accompanies the soldier and follows destructive activity with con- 
structive labors. British soldiers may stop Arab slavers, but mission- 
aries are needed to transform the ideas and motives of the native 
populations and build up a higher civilization. Such services cannot 
be secured for salaries, but only by an enthusiasm which usually 
seems to the ordinary man something like fanaticism. The annals 
of military achievement present no loftier examples of courage. 
rhis volume is witness to a real social force of immense significance. 
To ignore this force is unscientific, since it is already powerful, 
and is augmented every decade and gathers momentum with the 
years. 

C. R. HENDERSON. 
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Friendly Visiting among the Poor; A Handbook for Charity 
Workers. By Mary E. Ricumonp, General Secretary of 
the Charity Organization Society of Baltimore. The Mac- 


millan Co., 1899. Pp. 225. $1. 


SINCE the beginning of the charity-organization movement a great 
variety of experiments have furnished fairly reliable rules for the 
friendly visitor. A small book, full of inspiration, yet intensely prac- 
tical, was needed for the growing company of workers who mediate 
between dependent families and the comfortable public. Miss Rich- 
mond has brought together, from careful reading and successful 
personal experience, a body of instruction of the highest value. She 
tells the visitor how to become acquainted with the poor, how to help 
make the best of a sorry situation, how to spend and save, how to 
preserve health. The needed directions are clearly stated, and the 
spirit of the book tends to earnest and effective action. 


= 
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A Handbook of Labor Literature. Being a Classified and Anno- 
tated List of the More Important Books and Pamphlets in 
the English Language. Compiled by HELEN Makor. 
Philadelphia: Free Library of Economics and Political Sci 


ence, 1899. Pp. 7+96,12mo. 


ContTENTs: Introduction; works of reference; industrial history ; 
monopolies; land question (and single tax); anarchism (and commu- 
nistic anarchy); individualism and adverse criticism of socialism ; 
socialism ; utopias; communistic societies ; “ how the other half lives,” 
including the sweating system and hygiene of occupation; wages; 
coéperation and profit-sharing ; trade unions; strikes; arbitration and 
conciliation ; hours of labor; unemployed; women wage-earners and 
child labor; industrial insurance and old-age pensions ; labor laws and 
factory acts ; Christianity and the labor question; labor songs; gen- 
eral and collective treatises; labor periodicals; sociological journals ; 
economic monographs; bureaus of labor; bibliographies consulted ; 
addresses of publishers; index to authors. 

As will be seen from the above contents, the compiler of this bibli- 
ography has given the term “labor” a generous scope in selecting her 
material for a handbook of labor literature. On first inspection some 
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will be inclined to wonder, and perhaps find fault, that such topics as 
‘monopolies ” and “utopias” should be included ; but when the book 


as been examined more carefully, and the good judgment shown in 


» selection of titles and the first-class workmanship displayed through- 


ut is appreciated, everyone, I am sure, will wish that the compiler had 


included in her book the whole field of the social sciences. I fail to 


see how the book could be substantially improved, except by 


enlargement. 
Miss Marot has made a move in the right direction in paying 
special attention to government documents on the ground that “the 


public is, in ordinary cases, reminded of the existence of a book through 
its publishers and booksellers, while government publications, pam- 
phlets, and reports are lost sight of.” 

In selecting the “more important books” the compiler confesses 
that she has met with difficulties. All who have tried it will agree with 
her that it is a difficult rnatter to make such a selection ; few will agree 
that her results have been “only partly satisfactory,” or anything short 
of very satisfactory. Of course, it is always easy to find fault with a 
select bibliography, because no two people “select’”’ from the same 
point of view. From my point of view the topic “how the other half 
lives, including the sweating system and hygiene of occupation,” is 
handled the least satisfactorily. It seems to me that it would have 
been better to divide into two topics, one relating to hygiene of occu- 
pation, the other to housing. I think also that the topic or topics 
relating to housing and conditions of occupation might well be more 
fully represented. Such works as Octavia Hill’s Homes of the London 

vor, Bowmaker’s Housing of the Working Classes, The Poor in Great 
Cittes, by Woods and others, Report of the New York Tenement House 
Committee, Report of the United States Labor Department on Housing 
of the Working People, would seem to deserve a place along with the 
titles which the compiler has included. 

The characterizations which follow most of the titles seem to have 
been made with care and are likely to prove very helpful to users of 
the book. 

On the whole, the work is admirable, and it is much to be hoped 
that the compiler will cover other portions of the field of the social 


sciences in the same thorough way. 
C. H. HastInGs. 


NOTES AND ABSTRACTS. 


Degeneration, Marks of Degeneration, and Atavism.— In the cours: 
development human beings are wont to present, physically and psychically, cert 
departures from the norm. The kind and degree of these variations are largely infl 
enced by general racial and environmental characteristics; where these latter factors ar 
numerous and widely divergent we have a broader range within which normal variati 
may occur than where the race-type is relatively simple and fixed and the environment 
comparatively stable. It is this determination of the range of normal variation relative 
to race and environment which is always a step necessarily preliminary to the discover 
of the meaning we are to attach, in a given instance, to the terms found in the title line of 
this paper. A variation which would fall quite outside this range under one set of 
conditions might fall clearly within it under another. With this necessity of constant 
reference to general conditions in mind we may venture upon certain tritative forn 
lations embodying, perhaps, essentials of precise definitions to be wrought out with the 
further progress of science. It is needful to remember also that the terms “ degene: 
tion,” “ stigmata,” “ atavism,” etc., may refer to morphological, physiological, or 
psychic phenomena. With perfectly obvious modifications, the statements made here 
will hold equally well in any one of these three fields. Degeneration is characteriz: 
by a marked slowing of the vital activities, together with a lessening power of resist 
ance to noxious influences of any kind. There is an increasing tendency of the whole 
organism toward physical and psychical inferiority. We have to do with a mor 
state of affairs which may arise through diseased conditions in the germ from which 
the organism takes its rise, or through nutritional disturbances zz uéero, or during the 
first years after birth. It is through having this pathologic background upon the one 
hand and through the presence of this lowered vitality upon the other that degeneration 
is to be distinguished from simple abnormality, which does not of itself imply a pronenes 
of the organism to physical and psychical disease. Degeneration may readily pass 
over into actual disease, but when it has so done, the disease is not to be called deget 
eration. Usually the reduction of the vital activities is accompanied by the presence of 
certain anomalies—the so-called signs of degeneration or stigmata. These are 
occasional variations only, and those of the morphologic kind are of little or no fun: 
tional importance; they_appear more frequently than do other variations upon those 
persons to whom for other reasons we apply the term “degenerates.” They are 
generally found in ccempany with other marks of a similar nature, and are not brought 
about through gross pathologic changes. Detinitely localized affections (tumors, 
strabismus, nystagmus, etc.), local results of brain or nerve disease, etc., are actual 
diseased conditions, or symptoms of such, and are not to be reckoned as stigmata, which 
are evidences of widespread disturbances in the nutritive processes and are not always 
susceptible of having a definite nomenclature applied to them. In every instance it 
necessary to know the precise history of the particular case before deciding whether a 
given anomaly is to be classed with the signs of degeneration. These marks are of 
importance only where they appear in considerable number and are developed to a 
high degree, and even then their precise value is problematical. They furnish an 
indication of the probable inferiority of their bearer; the larger their number and the 
more advanced their development, the more pronounced may be the statements concern 
ing the degeneracy they indicate. With regard to the meaning of atavism there 
more uncertainty than concerning that of degeneration. The anatomists and the 
zodlogists, who are the most competent judges in the matter, are by no means agreed as to 
what shall be called anatavism; and with each forward step in investigation the circle 
of so-called atavisms constantly narrows. The heart of the whole struggle seems to 
be that atavism may be real or only apparent. Genuine atavism must be a matter of 
inheritance. In concrete instances this is a most difficult thing to ascertain. The 
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iestion always arises, Are we dealing with something inherited from remote ancestry, 
with a simple imitation atavism produced in the course of variation ? While 
atavism does not indicate a disintegration of the organism, is not necessarily patho 
vic, and need not be connected with a general and deep-seated inferiority of the 
le being, exactly the reverse is true of degeneration, which invariably results in a 
and complete extinction of the, line unless crossed with pure blood. This mixing 
yure blood is the only source from which help can come to arrest the process of 
generation. Since degenerates are mutually more attracted to each other than to 
1ormal folk, and since it is only through crossing with wholesome blood that the fatal 
irse of degeneration can be stayed, it falls out that, biologically conceived, degenera 
tion is a potent instrument of natural selection, furnishing a ready means by which the 
unfit may hasten their own extinction. While it is true that degeneration and marks 
of degeneration usually vary directly together, instances are not unknown where the two 
are dissociated, and we have a high degree of degeneracy present with few or none of 
the stigmata appearing, or many apparent stigmata with little or no real degeneracy. 
\lthough signs of degeneration are undoubtedly more numerous and more pronounced 
among the criminal and the insane than among normal individuals, thus giving room 
for the supposition that there is some intimate connection between criminality and 
insanity upon the one hand and degeneracy upon the other, it is none the less true 
that in concrete cases the process of inferring from the presence of stigmata the exist- 
ance of a criminal or of an insane person is something to be undertaken with extreme 
circumspection. Whether it is true, as maintained by many authors, that degeneration 
parallels civilization is a difficult question. There are too many hopeful elements in 
modern life to allow us unreservedly to accept the evil forebodings of such prophets. — 
(;. NACKE “Degeneration, Degenerationszeichen und Atavismus,” Archiv Ariminai- 


2 


Anthropologie u. Kriminelistik, Band 1, Heft 3. 


The Influence of Marriage on the Criminality of Men.—An investigation, 
mnducted chiefly with regard to criminal statistics, reveals certain facts concerning 


the respective relations of married and of unmarried men to different classes of crime. 


These facts may be epitomized briefly as follows: Property rights of all kinds are 
more generally respected by the married than by the single. The graver offenses 
against property — robbery, extortion, fraud, etc.— are committed by the married man 
with comparative infrequency. When he is driven to the unlawful acquirement of 
wealth or of material goods, he generally chooses some of the less dangerous methods 
of so doing. Receiving stolen goods, breaking of laws relative to trade, commerce, 
and public health, forcible detention of pieces of property, bankruptcy, etc., are the 
forms which offenses against property usually assume among married men. Among 
those married at an extremely early age (eighteen to twenty-five) trespasses against the 
rights of property are much more common than among the unmarried of a correspond- 
ing age. Thisis probably explained by the fact that in such marriages poverty, if not a 
concomitant, is frequentlya result. Incendiarism is most largely found among the unmar- 
ried, the greatest proportion falling to the account of widowers and single men between 
the ages of thirty and sixty years. Apart from pimping, bigamy, and incest, the 
unmarried far outrun the married in the commitment of offenses against morality. 
In the sphere of crime and offense against human life, the unmarried are greater 
sinners than the married, though not so markedly so as in the offenses against prop- 
erty rights. Only in the matter of careless and negligent killing and wounding do 
the married surpass the unmarried. The difference in the criminality of the married 
and the unmarried grows less with advancing years. Between the ages of fifty and 
sixty years it is small; after that period it is still less. Only in delicts relative to 
morality is this not the case. The curves representing the participation of the married 
and unmarried, respectively, in crime present a very different appearance until an 
advanced age is reached. With the former the course of the curve is gradually down- 
ward from the beginning; there are but few exceptions to this rule. Among the 
latter the direction of the curve varies with the particular class of offenses we may 
consider. Generally speaking, however, the curve rises sharply at the beginning, pro- 
ceeds at about the height attained for some time, then slowly falls. There is a note- 
worthy difference between the behavior of the curve representing the participation of 
the unmarried in offenses against property and that figuring their share in crimes 
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against the person. From eighteen to fifty years the variations in the first are 
slight, and the curve maintains a high level throughout the entire period ; up t 
age of twenty-five the second curve rises, but then falis quickly. The line ma 
the share of the unmarried in offenses against the state, religion, and order 
steadily till the age of forty years is reached. This constancy of the course 
criminality may be ascribed to lack of respect for property rights and for const 
tuted authority; and this lack of respect is itself to be traced to the lack of an esta 
lished family life, at a time when the man does not so easily bear the effects of 
disorderly existence, and cannot, therefore, so readily support himself by his la 
(Of course this observation would not hold in the case of the habitual criminal.) It 
of interest to note in this connection that drunkenness claims the major share of 
victims between the ages of thirty and fifty years. The criminality of widow 
decreases with advancing age. ‘Their share in crime between the ages of thirty a 
fifty is notably greater than that of either of the other classes mentioned. Their share 
in such crimes as murder, incest, false accusation, and false witness at this tim: 
especially noteworthy. It has been said, in attempted explanation of this fact, t 
widowers are, as a rule, ijl situated financially, but there appears to be no satisfact 
evidence that this is true. Statistics do not prove that widowers belong to the poore: 
classes in any unusual degree. Widowers are especially prominent in offenses against 
property; but they also stand first in the series of those guilty of other classes of crime 
The loss of the wife very frequently leads to mental derangement, and it is probably 
true, as well, that certain types of self-control are peculiarly difficult for this class to 
exercise. In general, there is a greater decrease in criminality of the married the 
longer they have been in the married state. This conforms with the fact that the 
larger share of the births, together with the large outlay incident thereto, fall wit! 
the first decade of married iife, and we observe further that it is the offenses avainst 
property which most rapic ly fall away with advancing years among the marric 


Among the restraints which marriage places upon the criminality of the married man 
is the fear of bringing disgrace upon the family and lasting shame to the children 
The temptation of the married man to indulge in the pleasures of the public house 


less than that of the single man, for, while the family very largely furnishes all t 
wholesome pleasures afforded by the public house, it also demands for its proper 
maintenance too large a share of the man’s income to allow him to spend any consid 
erable sum elsewhere. With the need of defending and supporting a family, there 
comes, too, increased respect for religion, law, and property—the defending and sup 
porting institutions of society. And last, but not least, to be mentioned among these 
deterrent effects of marriage upon the criminality of the married male is the influence 
of the constant and intimate association of the man with a member of the sex the 
criminality of which is very low when compared with that of his own.— FRIEDR 
PRINZING, “ Der Einfluss der Ehe auf die Kriminalitat des Mannes,” Zeitschrift fur 
Socialwissenschaft, U1. Jahrg., Heft 2. 


Race in the Etiology of Crime.— Although savages possess a very vague 
notion of crime, still there are tribes which show a greater criminality than other 
tribes. In India there exists, for example, a tribe whose profession is to steal, while 
Spencer cites several peoples who are inclined to honesty and truthfulness, and who 
do not practice the law of retaliation or commit cruelty. The documents which serve 
to demonstrate ethnic influence upon crime in the civilized world are, however, less 
uncertain. We know, for example, that a great part of the thieves of London are 
natives of Ireland or of Lancashire. Again, in Italy there exist criminal centers, and in 
nearly every province there is some village renowned for having furnished an unintet 
rupted series of special delinquents. The most famous among these is the village of 
Artena in the province of Rome, of which Sighele says: “ Artena is distinguished by 
a number of assaults, homicides, assassinations, six times greater than that of the aver- 
age of Italy, and of highway robberies thirty times greater. The cause is . . . above 
all heredity.” In his Yomicide Ferri clearly demonstrates the ethnic influence upon 
the distribution of homicide in Europe. In Italy, according to statistics of 1880-83, 
there is an evident predominance of homicide among the populations of Semitic race 
and of Latin race, compared with those of the Germanic, Ligurian, Slavic, and Celtic 


races. It is particularly to African or oriental elements that Italy owes the origin of 
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ts numerous homicides in Calabria, Sicily, and Sardinia, while where the Germanic 
es are predominant homicide is least frequent. Sicily offersa striking example of 
nic influence upon homicide. The Greek provinces of Messina, Catania, and 
use have a less amount of homicide, while those provinces which contain 
h Arabian blood show the greatest amount. Sardinia surpasses Sicily in the 
umber of crimes against property, probably owing to its preponderance of Semitic 
id. In France also we see ethnic influence upon crime. Assassination, rape, and 
against property all show a different ratio in the Gallic, Iberian, Cimbrian, 
lgian, and Ligurian races, which make up the French population. The Ligurian 
ples in France furnish the maximum of revolutionary leaders and of geniuses, 
the Cimbrian and Iberian races furnish the minimum of both. Again, in France 
and Italy everywhere there is observed a preponderance of crime in the provinces 
here dolichocephaly is the rule. Also the blonde-haired element in the population 
eems to furnish in general fewer criminals than the brown- and black-haired elements. 
e influence of race upon criminality appears in all its evidence in the study of Jews 
and Gipsies, but for each of these in a quite different sense. In nearly every country 
the Jews show a smaller ratio of criminals in proportion to their number than the 
remaining elements of the population. In certain crimes, however, they have the 
largest ratio, such as smuggling and counterfeiting. Especially in those countries 
where Jews have been giver their political rights the tendency is for crime to diminish 
among them. The Gipsies, on the other hand, are an example of an entire race of 
criminals, and reproduce all their passions and vices. They have the improvidence 
of the savage and the criminal; they have a horror of the least exertion and undergo 
hunger and poverty rather than submit to the slightest sustained labor. They are 
superstitious, and are addicted to orgies; they are ferocious and assassinate without 
remorse in order to steal; their women are very clever at theft, and are addicted to 
prostitution. In whatever condition the Gipsy is, he preserves always his habitual 
impassiveness ; he seems never to be preoccupied with the future, and lives from day 
to day in an absolute immobility of thought, while to him authority, laws, rules, 
iciples, precepts, and duties are notions insupportable.— CESARE LOMBROsO, “ La 
Race dans l’étiologie du crime,” in Z’ Humanité nouvelle, April, 1899. 


me 


A Family Librarian.—Ever since the formation of the American Library Asso- 
ciation it has become more and more the fashion to employ trained librarians in public 
and institutional libraries. To the Northwestern Library Association, No. 5, E. Wash- 
ington street, Chicago, is due, however, the credit of preparing a bibliographical work 
which becomes in itself an expert librarian in every home in which it is placed. 

It is a reference catalogue of “ in-print” books, arranged by subjects, and pro- 
vided with a most complete dictionary-index by means of which the title, author, size, 
place of publication, date, and retail and wholesale price of any book may be obtained 
in a moment of time. 

Moreover, every department of knowledge is under the editorship of a recognized 
expert on the subject, who has graded each author, starred the best books, and furnished 
personal annotations as to the merits and scope of titles listed. 

Upon the staff of editors are the following well-known names: 

CHARLES KENDALL ADAMS, LL.D., president of the University of Wisconsin: 
editor Department of Biography and History. 

J. LAURENCE LAUGHLIN, Pu.D., the University of Chicago: editor Depart- 
ment of Economics. 

ZELLA ALLEN Drxson, A.M., the University of Chicago: editor Department of 
Literature and Reference-Books. 

J. J. D. Hinps, A.M., Pu.D., Cumberland University: editor Department of 
Science. 

Francis W. PARKER, A.M., LL.D., principal Cook County Normal School: 
editor Department of Psychology and Pedagogy. 

WALTER R. BETTERIDGE, A.M., Rochester Theological Seminary: editor Depart- 
ment of Philosophy and Religion. 

The work will be invaluable as a guide to all those who in any way have the 
directing of the young. Ministers, teachers, and librarians will find it an almost 
indispensable addition to their literary tools. 
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A CLASSIFICATION 


Collective needs or 
tendencies 


i. 
So-called mate 
rial needs. 


OF SOCIAL 


NEEDS OR TENDENCIES.' 


Functions 


| Nourishment, 


clothing, shel 
ter. 


| Victualing, ex- 


change, trans- 
portation, com- 
munication. 


Social economy. 


| Hygiene. 


Police and collec- 


tive defense. 


| Reproduction of 


social forms; 
social heredity. 


Institutions 


Various devices : hunting, 
fishing, pastoral life, 
agriculture, industry. 


Commercial and colonial 
institutions, transporta- 
tion companies, railway 
and navigation com- 
panies; posts and tele- 
graphs. 


Money, credit; public 
treasure; appropria- 
tions and taxes. 


Medical and pharmaceut- 
ical service; iazarettos, 
hospitals; cemeteries ; 
public cleaning service. 


Police ; army and navy; 
diplomacy ; spy system. 


Marriage, family ; educa- 
tional institutions. 


Needs: (a) of 


the intellect < 
(esprit). 


(4) of the emo- 
tions (caur). 


| Collective curios- 


ity, social imag- 
ination; public 
opinion; com- 
mon sense ; col- 
lective judg- 
ment; objec- 
tive knowledge. 


Social emotivity ; 
esthetic and 
religious sensi- 
bility. 


Press and_ book-stores 
(newspapers, publica- 
tions, books). 


Literary meetings; acad- 
emies, theaters. 


Science; learned  socie- 
ties; , libraries, labora- 
tories, etc. 


Holidays; games ; funeral 
ceremonies ; amusement 
societies ; artistic soci- 
eties. Religions, cults, 
and churches. 


FACTS BASED UPON SOCIAL 


Pathological fact 


Social inertia. 


Bankruptcies; 
frauds; smug 
gling. 


Devices for the 
ruin of the pub! 
health; alcohol 
ism, debauchery. 


War; treason; 
crime. 


Depopulation ;_in- 
fanticide ; prosti 
tution; political 
struggles. 


Superstition. 


Error; excess of 
imagination. 


Ignorance. 


Enthusiasms, pan- 
ics; institutions 
for debauchery ; 
fanaticism. 


*G. L. Duprat, “ Morphologie des faits sociaux: II. Classification des faits 
sociaux,” Revue Jnternationale de Sociologie, March, 1899. 
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A CLASSIFICATION OF SOCIAL FACTS BASED UPON SOCIAL NEEDS 
OR TENDENCIES.— (Continued.) 


Collective needs or Functions Institutions Pathological facts 
tendencies 


Ill. 


of activ 
com-< 


Labor; division | [Slavery, serfdom ser- | Strikes; coercion. 
of labor ; com- vantage ?]; corporations, | 
petition and co- syndicates ; labor - bu 
operation. reaus. 
(| Government; | Legislative, executive, and | Anarchy; political 
legislative and judiciary bodies. Min-| troubles; revolu- 
judiciary func- istries ; royalty ; govern- | tions. 
tions. ment. States, cities, 
federations, communes, 
families. Elections. 


ind of exercise 
of the collec- 4 
tive will. 


fendencies | Respect for moral | Property. Tribunals and | Theft. Violation of 
properly so- ! beings. | juries. liberties. 


cial. | 


| 


Help for the! Houses of correction. Po- | Immoral legislation. 
weak. liteness and manners. Poverty and men- 
Educational institutions. dicity. 
Solidarity andJ| Alms-houses; funds for 
charity. relief and oid-age pen- 
sions. Works of moral 
helpfulness. 


mor 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


SPECIAL BIBLIOGRAPHY NO. 3. 
PLAY AND AMUSEMENT. 
Compiled by AMy HEWEs. 


This bibliography is made up of titles selected from standard book lists. Ow 
to the variation in the periods covered by such lists and in the accuracy and fu 
of the entries, corresponding variations are to be expected in the bibliogray 
Moreover, the compiler not being a professional bibliographer, it is probable that t! 
are undesirable omissions and inciusions which an expert would have avoided. It 
hoped, however, that the list may be useful to those who are interested in the raj 
growing literature of play and amusement, but have not the time to search thro 
fifty or more volumes of book lists. The bibliography is intended to cover in gener 
American books from 1876 to date (1898), English books from 1832 to date, Fre: 
books from 1840 to date, German books from 1890 to date. But numerous titles of 
earlier date selected from library catalogues, etc., have been included. As a spec 
German bibliography of the literature of play and amusement was published in 1896 
(see Seydel’s Xatalog der Turn-, Sport- u. Spiel-Litteratur on page 135), it was decide 
to include only the more important of the German titles between 1890 and 1896. lt 
may also be observed that of the vast amount of literature on the subject of sport on 
a comparatively few representative books have been chosen; not because sport has 1 
important relations to the play instinct, nor, indeed, that its interesting development f1 
the latter does not invite investigation from the psychologist, but because, from his p 
of view, the large number of technical treatises on sports would offer but few contri! 
tions. The same is true of gaming and games of chance, etc. In the third pla 
it has been impossible, of course, to include such special subjects as the drama, 


dance, etc. Within these limits the aim has been to make the bibliography exhaustive 


+} 


One of the uses suggested and kept in mind during the compilation was 
great and untried opportunity to study in the historical development of play a1 
amusement the social conditions therein reflected. There is great truth in the test of 
a nation’s civilization by the things at which its citizens like to laugh. There is great 
truth also in the growing recognition of amusements of an appropriate nature as 
of the most efficient means of elevating the condition of the very poor in our gr 
cities. Few indeed have awakened to a sense of the immense force here contained. 

It is to be regretted that it has been impossible to include, because of limit 
space, the numerous and important contributions to these subjects which are to | 
found in the very valuable magazine articles which have appeared of late years. The 
greater number, however, may be quite easily looked up in Poole’s /rdex. ‘The 
thanks of the compiler are due to Mr. T. R. Croswell, of the Stevens Point Normal 
School, Wisconsin, for permission to make use of a bibliography of play which he had 
collected in the preparation of a doctor’s thesis on the subject. Mr. Croswell’s thesis 
will appear in a forthcoming number of Zhe Pedagogical Seminary. 
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